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THE rain started to come down in 
torrents as I parked my car at the 
Duke of York’s Steps in London. 
It had drizzled the whole way from 
Buckinghamshire, and in traffic jams 
I had contemplated returning to my 
fireside ; but at each crucial moment 
the line of traffic had started to move, 
and I with it. I sat in the car and 
let the immediate fury of the down- 
pour drum a continuous clatter on 
the roof. When it let up a little I 
made my way on foot towards 
Piccadilly Circus, wondering whether 
it was going to be worth it—being 
brought out on a night like this. I 


~') found the right number and pushed 
"| open the heavy doors. The film was 


to be shown on the third floor, and 


having removed my mackintosh and 
G 


given it a good shake, I took the lift 
up. 

Most of the seats were occupied, 
so I squeezed into the back row just 
as the man behind the projector 
called, “ Lights, someone, please,” 
and a beam of bright light stabbed 
the sudden smoky darkness and 
flickered on to the screen. I settled 
myself on my wooden chair and 
watched a series of numbers and X’s 
flash on and off quickly before the 
titles appeared. ‘Ski America,’ I 
read, ‘ Reel One,’ and seconds later 
I was plunging down the Nose Dive 
trail at Stowe, in Vermont, while a 
sugary-voiced commentator told of 
the skiing in the east of America. 

It was at Stowe that I had first 
learned how to ski, and as I watched 
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the man on the screen twist and turn, 
swoop and swing through the glorious 
powder I remembered my troubles 
as a beginner. 

I was up in Stowe over my 
Christmas vacation, from Trinity 
College, in Connecticut, working as 
a bar waiter in The Whip, one of the 
more select taverns in the ski town ; 
and, since the working-hours were 
from four in the afternoon until one 
in the morning, I had all the day in 
which to learn how to ski. On 
Saturday nights I only worked until 
midnight, for Vermont is a ‘ puritan ’ 
state and their laws forbid revelry on 
Sundays. 

I woke at nine in the morning 
with the sun streaming through the 
window of my little room. Outside, 
the air was crisp and the snow 
crunched delightfully underfoot as 
groups of colourfully-dressed people 
set about the business of the day’s 
skiing. 

The previous evening in the bar 
I had listened to these skiers, this 
strange breed of the human race who 
seem to delight in hurtling down the 
hills in extraordinary positions, 
collapsing in inescapable tangles, 
wrenching all their muscles and 
bones out of their normal places, 
freezing every little single centi- 
metre of their bodies, only to repeat 
the performance again and again, 
day in, day out, for their entire 
stay. In the bar I had served Toms 
and Jerrys, steaming mugs of 
Gliiwein, innumerable Toddies and 
countless Hot Buttered Rums, all 
after-skiing drinks. The snatches of 
conversation I caught as I steered 





my way from table to table came to | 


binc 

me as another language. . . | icon 
**. . . I depend on Markers, but | and 
of course Cubco’s front throw...” | ya. 
“, . . that second flush I dug my wile 
pole...” | shor 
“... mark you on my Reisen- | liver 
slaloms .. .” } cour 
**... moguls... aerials .. . Stein- | shou 
turns . . . schusses . . .” | soc 
I waited on parties of these strange | over 
people who revelled in burying (Al 
themselves in the freezing cold of | jn, 
winter. Their frightening tales of | to, 


ice-bound roads to the mountains, | go it 
of spills on their skis taken at terri- | 
fying speed, of broken arms and legs, | then 
made me wonder what on this earth kept 
drove them on. 


wra 
After breakfast on my first morning “an 
I sought out a friend from whom I | pag | 
obtained a very old pair of pliable | Gerry, 


brown boots, an older pair of skis, 
some ex-army sticks with huge baskets } 4 p, 
on the tips, and a lot of advice, none [ 

of which I remembered. I was all | ghow 
set. After lunch I found myself yy 
getting into two shirts, numerous | ang 
sweaters and some old corduroy | ang jj 





boots seemed very cumbersome 4s tuggec 
I laced them up. | temen 

I shouldered the skis profession- | tong 
ally and soon got a ride up to Mount | woujq 
Mansfield, about six miles from the I got ; 
village of Stowe itself. I clambered | nourin 
out of the car, collected my skis from | haq : 
the rack on top and stalked off to the sort of 
bottom of the rope-tow confidently. gp , 





This was the first mistake. I had | unstea, 
not tried the boots in the bindings |right ¢ 
on the skis, and they did not fit. The . 


ers 








e to | bindings seemed a hopeless mass of 





\ iron and rings, straps and buckles, 
but { and then the wire-clamp thing that 
- +” | was supposed to go round my heel 
;my | —impossible! I went into the repair- 

| shop in the warming-hut and de- 
isen- | livered myself to the man behind the 

counter. After half an hour I 
tein- | shouldered the skis again, not quite 

| so confidently this time, and walked 
range | over to the rope-tow. 
oe | Although I had watched the man 
id O 


in the repair-shop put my boot in the 
les of | toe-clamp securely, when I came to 
tains, | do it it was not the same thing at all. 
terti- | | had seen him clamp my heel down 
d legs, | then push the lever forward. This 
earth kept tension on the boot. He had 
wrapped the strap round my ankle 
rning | swiftly and buckled it with ease. He 
had smiled as he said in a thick 
German (or was it an Austrian ?) 
accent, “‘ Zere you are now.” It had 
baskets } al been so easy in the warm shop, 
©, none ‘\ with a cup of hot chocolate at my 
was all | ehow. 
myself | I dropped the skis on the ground 
merous | and pushed and thrust with one boot 
orduroy | and it finally went into the clamp. 
tucked | The air was cold, but the sweat 
s. The © started trickling into my eyes as I 
some 48 | tugged at the leather strap, trying to 
_ {member which way it should go 
ofession- round the ankle. Either way, it 
> Mount | Would not reach the buckle. Finally 
from the |I got it in and stood up, sweat just 
ambered | pouring down my face ; for of course 
skis from Thad much too much of the wrong 
off to the sort of clothing on. 
nfidently. So far so good. 


ail 
hom I 
pliable 
yf skis, 


I stood most 


2. I bad | unsteadily on the one ski and on my 


bindings |tight foot. I reached over for the 
fit. The Mie 


ski and promptly fell down. 
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Two small girls were enjoying the 
comedy, and I felt that the entire 
queue waiting for the tow were 
having a hearty chuckle. I picked 
myself up and placed the other ski 
parallel with the one I had so firmly 
fixed on to my left foot. Now I had 
a definite problem; for I could not 
kneel down to put this ski on, as I 
had with the first one. I tried to 
kick my boot into the clamp, but 
only succeeded in sending the ski 
flying a good ten yards away. I 
followed it grimly, falling down twice 
on the way and giving unprecedented 
pleasure to my two little friends, who 
were by now offering differing advice 
through their gales of laughter. I 
bent double, holding the erring ski 
in my hands while I tried to insert 
the right boot. This failed miserably. 
I had a stroke of luck then; for on 
getting up from one of my falls, I 
had placed, quite inadvertently, my 
left ski on top of the other one behind 
me. When I tried to move it a little 
to one side, it held firm. Now the 
question was this: Could I remain 
balanced while getting my right foot 
into the clamp? I managed it, not 
without the usual number of falls ; 
and, by bending double, I put the 
monstrous heel-clamp in place and 
pushed the lever forward, clamping 
one begloved finger with it. Solicit- 
ously, most solicitously, I eased the 
lever forward and reclaimed my 
finger. I then wound the strap round 
and buckled it securely. 

On skis at last. 

It is one thing to stand up on 
skis quite still, looking every inch 
a true-blue enthusiast. It is quite 
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another matter to move across the 
snow. Skis attached to feet for the 
first time have been likened, and not 
untruthfully, to planks of wood, 
pontoons, canoes, boats, and I felt 
that my skis were all of these and 
more. How could anyone control 
the six foot or so of cambered 
hickory and steel (mine were actually 
ash and had no steel edges) at high 
speed ? How was it possible to walk 
on the flat with the easy gait that 
everyone seemed to accomplish, let 
alone go up, or, worse still, down 
the hill? And then that terrifying 
rope-tow, that heavy, sodden, drip- 
ping, glove-ripping icy rope that 
pulled people (for fun) at high speed 
up two tiny iced tracks to the top 
of a near precipice ; for such was the 
nursery slope in my eyes. Quite 
impossible. .. . 

In the end, the operator of the 
rope-tow refused to let me on. I 
had fallen twice in the line, taking 
two ladies with me on the first tumble 
and a somewhat elderly gentleman 
on the second. I had stabbed one 
leg with a whirling ski-stick and 
trodden on a number of skis. In 
quite a kindly way the well-wrapped- 
up man suggested a lesson, or at 
least that I should practise walking 
before attempting to go up the hill. 
I felt a little humbled, but after half 
an hour of constant falling down and 
recovery I was fairly proficient. 
Whereas before I had slithered 
forward two feet and gone back 
three, I now glissaded forward three 
and only reversed two. As I ap- 


proached the rope-tow for the second 
attempt it seemed to be going faster 
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and faster. I hardly heard the man | 
as he intoned, “ Right hand in front ; 
poles on your left wrist, left hand 
behind.” He slowed down the tow 
and I got into position by the moving | 
rope. I grabbed at it with my right | 
hand and was pulled flat on my face 
for four or five yards up the icy track. 
I had learned the first lesson of 
rope-tows. The next effort was 
much better. I let the rope run | 
through my hand loosely, and only 
gradually did I tighten the grip on 
the quickening hawser. I slithered 
up the icy hill about seventy yards | 
before one ski strayed from its track 
and I fell in a hopeless heap. Two | 
of the people that followed me on ( 
the rope failed to get past and we 
tangled ourselves up nicely. I extri- 
cated myself, or, to describe it more 
truly, the others extricated them- 
selves, and I was left. Then I made 
my way from the tow-line, and ( 
slowly considered the problem of 
going down the hill. 

To the left was the tow, a thing | 
to be avoided at all costs. At the | 
bottom stood the queue of people 
waiting to come up, and they too 
should be by-passed; and to the 
right lay the wide-open slope, where 
skiers of incredible ability, it seemed | 
to me, turned this way and that at, 
will. In reality they were but snow- | 
ploughing novices, but I thought | 
them very expert as I watched | 
enviously. 

‘If they can, so can I, damn it; 
I said to myself, and headed over to 
the right in a wild slide which ended | 
after twenty yards in a flurry of| 
skis, sticks and snow. I got out of 
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that one all right. At least, now I 
was away from the line of people 
and the tow. There was nothing 
for it but to go straight—and in a 
triumph of speed and senselessness 
I stormed down the hill, and sat down 
to avoid streaking into the car-park 
at the bottom. 

What a run, what skiing, what a 
hill, what falls ! 

I had a happy time that evening 
in The Whip serving drinks, no 
longer to crazy fools who went out 
of their way to break their necks, 
but as one skier to another. 


The reel of the film came to an 
end and someone flicked on the 
lights. The audience stared wide- 
eyed at each other and talked in 
increasingly loud whispers as the 
film was rewound. A man came 
to the front, stood before the screen 
and cleared his throat. ‘“ We aren’t 
all skiers of quite that ability, I am 
sure,” he said. A rustle of laughter 
went round the crowd. “ This next 
reel,” the man continued, “is one 
taken in the Rocky Mountains.” 
He looked back to the operator, who 
had the second reel in place. “ Well, 
Pll stop talking and we’ll watch some 
more skiing.” The reel opened with 
a shot of Zeno Colo on the Aspen 
chairlift taking a swig of wine before 
sweeping to victory in the 1950 
F.1L.S.1_ championships which had 
been held in this Colorado resort. 

Aspen. I could hardly believe my 
eyes as the camera roamed the 
streets of this old silver town that 
I knew so well. I had gone out to 
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Aspen one late January to enjoy the 
best of Rocky Mountains skiing and 
had been captivated by the charm 
of the small town tucked at the head 
of the valley of the Roaring Fork, 
beneath Independence Pass. The 
history of Aspen is studded with 
episodes of the old days when silver 
was king. Wooden ‘ gravestones’ 
tell the story of the rip-roaring life 
of the boom town, of death by 
murder, epidemic and avalanche, 
Silver was discovered in the hills in 
the ’sixties, and in the ’seventies the 
wagons began coming in from Lead- 
ville. Then the ‘ big money ’ realised 
that there was more than just the 
one or two veins that the prospectors 
had discovered. The ornate Jerome 
Hotel was built from the profits. An 
opera-house was opened in 1881 
and here heavily-veiled ladies once 
listened to the best singers imported 
from Europe for great occasions. 
Orchestras from San Francisco and 
New York serenaded the silver mag- 
nates in the Jerome; Baby Doe 
Taylor, wife and widow of the richest 
of them all, had her house in Aspen. 

Then the rush and the boom were 
over, and Aspen dwindled to little 
more than a ghost town, until 1946, 
when the sport of skiing took a hold 
on the ever-fickle fancy of the 
American public. Tow-ropes, T- 
bars and a mighty chair-lift rose over 
the old mine-shafts. Skiers swooped 
and swirled down Dipsy Doodle into 
Spar Gulch to Little Nell. They 
swarmed over Turtelotte Park where 
Henry Turtelotte had garnered his 
fortune. All these names connected 


1 Fédération Internationale de Ski. 
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the past with the present; and the 
names of mines, men and mistresses 
are remembered for ever on Ajax and 
Bell mountains; for the area now 
boasts six chair-lifts and many 
miles of skiing-trails. The revitalised 
town turned the buildings of the old 
days into dormitories and hotels. 
Money came into Aspen, and the 
grotesque houses of the glamorous 
’eighties now rub shoulders with 
low-slung, sleek motels whose heated 
swimming-pools shroud them in 
steam. The uneven streets, with 
snow piled high on the sides, almost 
hide the signs for hand-made jewelry, 
exotic biscuits and cakes, hot choco- 
late, sauna baths, imported sweaters, 
and stacks of equipment for the 
grand sport of skiing. Above all, it 
is the restaurants that have made 
the hospitality of Aspen renowned. 
Guido’s, for instance, for Swiss-style 
living; Mario’s for Italian special- 
ities; The Limelite, a folk-singing 
night-club ; the Rendezvous, Heidle- 
burg, Golden Horn; and the best- 
known of all, the old mining tavern 
which still retains a flavour of the 
old days in the bar, The Red Onion. 
The customers there were numerous 
and varied, from visiting film stars 
to young people who had come to 
ski during the day and work in the 
town during the night, and I was 
glad to be one of them. 

Six of us rented the ground floor 
of a house and I found a job in one 
of the restaurants. This left me 
completely free during the day, and 
if I was not too tired from the 
previous evening’s work I would get 
up early to ensure a place on the 
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trail-crew. The crew met at eight 
in the morning and worked for three 
hours clearing the trails, marking 
them where dangerous, chopping up 
over-size ‘ moguls’ and packing the 
soft snow. Often by ten o’clock we 
had our shirts off, working in the 
sun, and this was only February. 

It was quite a sight at eleven in the 
morning to see the trail-crew return- 
ing to the bottom of the lift. Each 
of us usually carried a shovel over 
one shoulder, or wielded it to catch 
the wind, and so turn and slow us 
down. The three hours’ work in the 
morning entitled us to a free day’s 
skiing on the mountain, and that 
saved us six dollars. The price of 
a day’s skiing sounds exorbitant. It 
is. But what skiing .. .! 

I remember one morning well, 
waiting in line at the bottom of the 
chair-lift. There was only a small 
crowd, happy, laughing tourists just 
starting on the second week of their 
holiday. My turn came and I sat 
down on the chair and pulled the 
foot-rest in as the large cable wound 
over the cog-wheels from pylon to 
pylon. I swayed, almost as if on 
a slightly rolling sea, as I hung my 
sticks on the side of the chair. It 


was a chilly morning but not too | 
| Stop] 


cold, for the sun was bright. 

The chair on which I was sitting 
carried me higher and higher up the 
mountain. The world round me 
changed from a powdered white to 


a dazzling crystal. I pulled a light | 


woollen ‘ stocking hat’ over my ears 
as I was lifted, still slightly swaying, 


up into the frost-line. The sun sped | 


sparkling tinsel into my eyes, and 
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the trees were a sight that only 
people who know the snow in high 
places have ever seen. I turned and 
looked behind, and let my eyes 
roam over the white mountain vast- 
| ness—paradise for the skier ; paradise 
for me. Through the trees, white 
tracks foretold the thrill of trail 
skiing ; below were the open slopes 
| for the beginners. Over to the right 

lay a long range of cold jagged peaks, 

catching the morning sun—the 

Continental Divide ; and all around 

and far back in the distance more 
; mountain-tops, startling white in 
| their pride, each vying with the 
others for supremacy. 

Too soon the octagonal restaurant- 
cum-warming-hut at the top of the 
mountain came into view. Icicles 
‘ and a foot of new snow on the roof 
bore witness to the night’s fall. I 
opened the gate that controlled the 
foot-rest and slid forward on the 
( chair, and felt for the snow with the 

tips of my skis as I pushed myself 
away from the lift. The skis slithered 
down the worn track, and I paused 
when they came to rest of their own 
accord, to adjust my dark glasses and 
put my gloved hands through the 
thongs on the ski-sticks. I paused 
again, for longer this time, and 
stopped to marvel at the white 
wonderland that was mine to admire 
and now to test. 

I took a deep breath, dug my sticks 
| sharply into the snow and swung off 
towards the right in a series of short 
turns, alternate stick jabbing the 
soft snow to help me on the way. I 
felt it all in the first four hundred 
\ yards: rhythm, excitement, fear, 
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knowledge, understanding and free- 
dom. These are what a skier knows 
and feels when the snow is spraying 
up behind him; when silvered trees 
are slipping by; when his eyes are 
watering slightly as he keeps his skis 
parallel, pointing now down, now 
round, over, swooping this way and 
that, and then on farther still, down 
and down. His arms move, rhyth- 
mically guiding his sticks in his con- 
certo of sun and snow that fairly cries 
out: Freedom ! 

I christied sharply, pulling up in 
a whirl of snow. The sun, filtering 
through the trees, caught the powder 
as it settled and a small rainbow 
sparkled in the falling flurry. 

I wiped the perspiration off my 
forehead, took off my woollen hat 
and turned towards the sun. Up on 
my left, others were following down 
the trail, criss-crossing to and fro, 
leaving only a series of tracks to 
record their runs; to my right the 
trail narrowed, and there were many 
small moguls before it disappeared 
in a sweeping right-hand curve. 

I pushed off again, taking good 
care over the first few bumps so that 
I got my rhythm going correctly. 
I swung this way and that, going with 
the terrain; then I let my skis run 
straight, and as I topped a rise 
leading into the sweeping curve I 
dug the stick in, lifted my knees 
double and kept the tips of my skis 
low; so for twenty feet perhaps I 
sailed before landing again, then I 
pulled up on the side of the trail, 
smiling over the accomplishment of 
a well-executed gliindersprung. 

I looked ahead down the trail and 
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saw another likely-looking mogul. 
I let my skis run free until I neared 
it, and then saw that I was going 
into it far too fast; so I threw in 
a quick ‘snow-plough.’ The steel 
edges bit hard and I slowed down. 
I let the skis run free again for a 
second as I collected myself for the 
gliinde. At the right moment I 
planted my sticks in and almost 
ferociously kicked my knees high ; 
I sailed, ski-tips pointing and pointed. 
I leaned a little forward, but corrected 
this and let my skis run free again 
in the exhilaration of success before 
pulling in to the side of the trail. 
A wide area opened up before me, 
and it seemed that these expanses 
were made for the sweeping turns 
made famous by Stein Ericson of 
Norway, rather than the jabbing, 
short, sharp slalom turns, and accord- 
ingly I set myself for them. I 
pushed off again, to the left, down- 
hill and across the wide slope. On 
nearing the far side I swung my 
outside (uphill) hip away from the 
slope, jabbed the downhill stick 
into the snow, and floated round 
in a gentle, rhythmical turn; I 
gathered speed as I traversed the 
slope again and repeated the turn 
on the other side. Sometimes con- 
tinuing in this way, sometimes with 
the short turns between the moguls, 
a gliinde here and there, I skied my 
way down the hill, revelling in the 
good powder, in the way my skis 
were reacting, in the power I felt 
and in the sheer excitement and 
exhilaration of the run. 

That is one way of skiing, but it 
is not the only way by any means. 
Very occasionally, we would find 
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that all of us were ready at the same | larg 
time in the morning and together we The 
would troop off to the lift, skis over | scr 
our shoulders, thongs trailing on the __ the 
ground, chatter and banter the whole _ ther 
way. And so up the chair-lift and | wail 
on to the top of the mountain, where | _ ject 
we would wait until we were all _ the 
ready. Then someone would mutter, : bes 
“ Let’s go,” and six bodies would be | The 
galvanised into action as we skated _ title 
off down the first gentle incline and + V 
into the trail. Down we would ofA 
plunge, one twisting his way through _ wes 
the mogul-field, another taking to Alte 
the powder on the edges, while _ lyin 
someone else would hop from mogul | int 
to mogul ; some faster, some slower, ; tain 
an occasional spill, all revelling in | and 
the snow and the good time. Far | new 
below the leading man would stop | war 
and we would all pull in at various | suc 
speeds in varying degrees of whiteness, | the 
I seemed to be the most covered, | spec 
most regularly. A word here and | schu 
there while we caught our breath, _ mar 
perhaps a point of form, or comment UC 
about some girl, and then off again | nev 
down to the bottom and on to the _ plar 
chair again for another rest on the upi 
way up. in : 
I never tired of this. | Pass 
February rolled into March and | calk 
March into spring and April. The _ the 
snow conditions were never better, | 0A 
and the weather was perfect ; every | befo 
day a high sun, everyday beautiful | sum 
snow, no line for the chair, and the | Nev 
best of skiing. What more could _ star 
anyone ask ! late 
and 


The whir of the film stopped, and | first 


in the sudden dark silence I could 


of y 


hear the rain spattering hard on the | @gai 
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large window-panes behind us. 
There was a shuffle of feet, the 
scrape of a chair and I was back in 
the reality of London. However, 
there was to be a third reel, and I 
waited contentedly while the pro- 
jectionist poked the celluloid through 
the cogs and called for the lights to 
be switched off again. ‘ Ski America. 
The Racer’s Circuit.’ I read the 
title eagerly. 

We had left Aspen in the middle 
of April and eight of us had travelled 
west in three cars. We first made for 
Alta in Utah. The litile ski resort, 
lying at the head of a small valley 
in the shadow of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, gave us many a varying thrill, 
and we delighted in unexpected and 
new-found bumps and dips, awk- 
ward twists and turns. On each 
succeeding run we leaped higher off 
the moguls, took the turns at greater 
speeds, held our crouches in the 
schusses longer, truly enjoying the 
many thrills of the sport. 

Douglas broke his ankle there, 
nevertheless we continued with our 
plans and spent a merry month high 
up in the Californian Sierras, staying 
in a small cabin near the Donner 
Lack of snow and money 
called a halt to our winter idyll and 
the group split up. I went north 
to Alaska to fight the forest fires, and 
before I truthfully realised it, the 
summer was over, I was back in 


| New York, and the cold winds had 


started blowing again, bringing the 
late autumn rain to the low country 
and dusting the high hills with the 
first scattering of the magic whiteness 
of winter. I looked out my scarf 
again, ran my finger along the dulled 
G2 
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edges of my slalom skis, mended the 
basket on one of my sticks and tele- 
phoned to Koji and Richard. 

* Aspen ?” I queried. 

“ Aspen,” they replied. ‘ 

“‘ What are you going to do?” 

“ Teach,” they said. 

* Race,” said I. 

* Oh,” they said. 

And so it happened. 

We arrived in Aspen in early 
October and went to work rejuvenat- 
ing the skiing-trails; cutting back 
overgrown bushes, sawing off hang- 
ing branches, chopping up bumpy 
terrain and levelling it and generally 
improving the area for a new winter. 
The town of Aspen itself lies only 
a few feet below eight thousand, and 
so working on the mountain-sides 
for a month or two strengthened our 
legs and our lungs and, when winter 
finally decided to settle in for good, 
we were in peak physical condition 
and ready to do battle. 

On Independence Pass the snow 
lay thick on the ground in the first 
week of November. One Saturday 
morning the first be-chained jeep- 
load started up the blocked road 
overflowing with skiers and their 
equipment. The road climbed gently 
but steadily along the sides of the 
hills. We could see the rushing 
Roaring Fork tumbling hurriedly over 
the cold stones far below us—an 
excited little river, eager to take on 
the cold of winter. Up and up we 
drove, past the tumble-down wooden 
shacks of the ghost town of Inde- 
pendence. Rotting boards lying 
askew, blackened and marked, showed 
where a fireplace had once been in 
one of the ramshackle houses; two 
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iron hooks, clumsily fashioned, still 
hung lopsidedly on an outside wall, 
and inside I could see an old table 
leaning drunkenly in one corner. 
Across that table must have passed 
all the hopes of a weary, hard man ; 
and he must have been hard to 
survive the winters up above ten 
thousand feet. Occasional wind- 
blown drifts of snow stopped us 
until we had shovelled a way through: 
we were only truly halted a mile from 
the summit, and everyone piled out 
of the jeep and began the climb. It 
was easy to start with, for we 
followed the blocked road. The 
wind had swept the snow in huge 
drifts, but all along one side ran a 
frozen crust which, for the most 
part, bore our weight, and we made 
steady progress until we decided to 
strike off the road about a quarter of 
a mile from the summit. We put 
our skis on then and started herring- 
boning our way up the slope until 
it became too steep. We side- 
stepped the rest of the way to a 
semi-plateau at the top, where we 
caught our breath. Then were the 
first awful, hesitating moments when 
each one of us, separately, knew that 
he had forgotten everything, and 
everyone else had not; and, separ- 
ately, knew that that was impossible, 
but would not believe it. Of course 
the impossible was attempted, and 
mid much tumbling and laughter a 
new season got under way at over 
thirteen thousand feet. 

When the lifts opened in Aspen 
in the middle of December I was 
already in top physical condition and 
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used to my skis. What I needed | 
most was intensive practice for the 
coming season on the racing-circuit. 
I set myself a hard programme of 
training and managed to stick to it, 
In the early morning I would : 
practise my slalom for two hours, 
and after half an hour’s rest allow | 
myself ‘free’ skiing until lunch, ; 
After the meal I practised down- 
hill techniques until the very first 
signs of tiredness made themselves } 
felt. If the conditions were not | 
suitable I would stop too, for I had 
no intention of busting myself up 
early in the season. 

At eight o’clock in the morning a 
group of us would meet and bring 
out the bamboo poles and set a 
slalom-run of a series of equally 
spaced, wide-apart flushes down a 
steepish slope. We would run the 
course through a couple of times 
before bringing the poles closer to- 
gether, and then run it two or three 
more times before closing them 
tight. This helped our rhythm, 
increased our speed of reaction and 
gave us confidence. When the gates 
were set tightly together it was 
necessary to start turning for the . 
second gate the moment that you | 
entered the first one. The noise of 
twisting, turning bodies (for a body 
straining with effort does make a 
noise), harsh scraping sounds of steel 
edges biting into the iced grooves 
of the worn track, the clatter of | 
stick against stick, could be heard 
early in the morning coming from 
our practice slalom-course. 

After lunch, weather conditions 
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permitting, and if I was not too 
the tired, I would take the chair-lift to 
cult. | the top of the mountain. My longer, 


heavier downhill skis would feel 
0 it. slightly awkward after the stiffer 
ould » slalom skis that I had used earlier 
ours, | in the day. I would push off down 
allow one of the trails where there were 
inch. | 4 number of steep pitches followed 
own- 


by small plateaus. My plan was to 
first stop at the top of the drop-off, pick 
a line down to the next ‘ plain’ and 


> Not | see if I could hold it. In this way 
I had | would continue down the hill. 
If up As the strength in my legs increased 
so I would increase the distance 
ing 4 | between stops, taking two pitches in 
bring + one stage. 
set @ | There were a number of races in 
qually | and around Aspen in late December 
wn @ | and the first week of January, and 
in the | I found that my intensive training 
times | paid. I never came close to winning 
er to- } any of them, but I fared much 
t three | better than I had expected, and I 
them | was ready for the first big test of the 
hythm, season; a week-end of racing at 
on and | Loveland, about one hundred miles 
€ gates. from Aspen. There was to be a 
it waS giant slalom on Saturday and a 
‘or the 


» Slalom on Sunday at the neigh- 
at you | bouring area of Arapahoe. 

jwise of | | was Number 74. Number 72 
a body was a lanky lad from Denver Univer- 
make @ | sity who whipped away down the 
of steel hill and through the first gate like a 
grooves , champion. 


tter Of | “73, ready. 74, on deck,” the 
> heard starter intoned as he looked round. 
ig from “No 73. O.K., 74, you’re next.” 

iI shuffled forward and my heart 
nditions | shuffled with me. I slithered in 


+ 
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between the two narrowly placed 
bamboo poles and overshot the line. 
I swung out below the gate and 
side-stepped up the hill again. 

“You’ve got thirty seconds,” the 
starter said, as I got into position 
in the gate again. I leaned hard on 
my sticks ahead of me and slid my 
skis backwards and forwards in 
short, quick slides to keep the 
bottoms free from any ice that might 
form on them. The wax, a mixture 
of Fast Greens, which I had applied 
only fifteen minutes before, seemed 
good, too good perhaps. Somebody 
behind wished me luck just as the 
starter looked up at me, his earphones 
clamped tight round his head. “‘ Ten,” 
he said loudly. 

I took a deep breath, my right 
glove felt a little uncomfortable, but 
it was too late to do anything about 
that now. I glanced down at my 
boots and moved them two inches 
forward. 

“Pe .. Raise” Tee 
starter began the count-down and I 
picked up the rhythm, bending, boun- 
cing almost at the knees and ankles a 
little so that I should lose no time on 
the ‘ Go.’ 

This was the longest giant slalom 
I had ever entered and the first 
part of the course was steep; well, 
it was not steep, it was precipitous. 
Earlier in the day I had skied the 
course, looking it over carefully. 
I had memorised the drop-offs and 
the pitches, I knew the smoothest 
line through the mogul-field, I 
noted the schusses and the fastest 
speeds that it would be possible for 
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me to take the immediate gate 
following them ; but standing in the 
body-width starting-gate as the 
starter counted off the seconds, I 
could not remember how all the gates 
lay, except the first and second, and 
I could see those down the hill. 

“Two. ... One... Gol” 

I pushed off cautiously, because of 
the violent steepness, and went into 
the first gate high and unnecessarily 
slowly. I was on a good line, the 
line I had planned for the second on 
the other side of the trail. I stuck 
to my line grimly, side-slipping a 
little over to the third gate and back 
across the trail for the fourth. At 
least I was through the first steep 
pitch. From the fourth gate the 
course ran, not so steeply but 
narrowly, for about a hundred yards 
before the next gate which, in a 
memory-flash, I knew necessitated 
a very sharp turn. I shot out of 
the fourth gate and picked up 
incredible speed, much more than I 
had envisaged, as I flew through the 
shute. There was a marker-pole 
half-way down and I screamed by it, 
touching the bamboo with my right 
aim. It upset my balance, going 
the speed I was, and I tried to collect 
myself again. I threw in a snow- 
plough to check myself, but it did 
not do any good. Faster, faster I 
shrieked down the track. Hope- 
lessly out of control now, off my 
line and unbalanced, I barrelled off 
a small cliff-like face, lower than the 
gate I was supposed to be going 
through. 

I froze in the air—looking down 
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from perhaps twenty-five feet—and 
sailed. I remember thinking to 
myself as I was up in the air that 
if I held my position I would be all 
right. I could hear the agonised 
and drawn-out gasps of the spectators, 
because everything around me was 
weirdly silent, except for a noiseless 
wind. I held my position, but I was 
not all right. I hit the slope again 
and suddenly everything became a 
whirling, cartwheeling mass of skis, 
sticks, arms, legs, aches and pains. 
As I swirled over and over, or was 
it round and over, one ski kept on 
batting the back of my head, not 


particularly hard, but I recall wonder- | 
ing how this could be possible, even | 


as I churned an ugly path through 
the snow. 

I remember no more until in a 
hazy way I realised that a toboggan 
was lying next to me and some man 
was wrapping a scarf over my head. 
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I looked down at my skis and I saw 
that the right one was off at a physi- | 
cally impossible angle. I was choking 
for breath, shivering and I suppose 
in a state of shock, but nothing really 
hurt me until I moved the offending 
leg slightly. I struggled to sit up - 
and confirm what I already knew. 
It was an eerie sight; for my boot 
stayed quite still, and yet I could see 
the black cloth of my skin-tight 
trousers move with my leg. And 
then came the ache. First a sharp 
stab, then that dulled before great 
feelers of jabbing pain skewered up 
the shattered bones to my knee and 
down through my ankle to the very 
tips of my toes. I remember wiping 
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the sweat off my face and there 
being beads of perspiration on my 
skin again as soon as I had done it. 
And then I hazily realised that some 
men were cutting the leather thong 
from my boot and trying to remove 
my ski. After that, all I remember 
is pain; pain that swept through my 
shivering body leaving me breathless 
and shaking; pain that ground my 


| teeth together and tightened up my 


stomach; surge after surge that 
shook my whole body loose and left 
me clutching at myself as my muscles 
bound themselves up again to resist 
the final onslaught, which mercifully 
passed me into oblivion. 


The film ended with the bands 
playing for a wreathed Olympic 


| winner. I put my head on one side 


alittle wryly, shrugged my shoulders 
and limped down the stairs of the 
building and out into Piccadilly 
Circus. The force of the rain had 
lessened, but there was still a steady 
drizzle. Yes, it was a horrible wet 
November night in London, but up 
on the high hills in the high countries 
the snow would be starting to settle, 
to pile up, to make the beginnings 
of a fine base for another fine season 
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of skiing. I almost liked the rain then. 
After all, it was only melted snow. 


That is the end of the story, but 
there is a postscript. I write from 
Lausanne in Switzerland, and across 
the ever-changing lake the mountains 
are gleaming at me, mocking, tempt- 
ing, beckoning, forcing me to come 
to them again. I am spending my 
time in a workshop here. I have 
acquired a pair of old skis and I have 
sawn them in two, each ski now 
being about three feet long. Just 
behind the point of balance of each 
ski I have screwed a Heath Robinson 
fixture which has unlimited angle 
movement fore and aft. Into these 
holders I have placed the old arm- 
crutches which I used for fifteen 
months following my accident. I 
have drilled a hole through them so 
that a bolt will hold them in position 
within the grip and provide a fulcrum. 
I have attached one spring from each 
crutch to the forward part of the ski 
and another to the rear. You see, 
I am quite sure that with one normal 
ski on my left foot and these crutch- 
skis on my arms, it will be possible 
for me to find the freedom of the 
high white hills again. 








THE LITTLE DORMITORY 


BY ROBBIE BARCROFT 


OF course there was a great deal 
to be said for the Little Dormitory 
in spite of War and War’s handbell. 
War’s handbell was a daily dreaded 
bedlam, even alarming in the small 
confines of the Little Dormitory, 
which housed each night the healthy, 
cantankerous forms of three school- 
boys and a fourth who was a prefect 
and therefore not a schoolboy but 
one of the ‘ others.’ The ‘ others’ 
belonged to an opposing and ruling 
order of severity, law and order; a 
body which included such adver- 
saries as the headmaster, masters, 
matrons and, at times, when he could 
not be prevailed upon to ‘ play,’ the 
school doctor. But War was different. 

Properly belonging to the ‘ others,’ 
he steered a middle course with 
leanings towards the boys. He was 
a dreary person and his was a dreary 
life, spent in the scarcely rewarding 
occupation of applying black and 
brown boot-polish to forty pairs 
of schoolboy shoes, each day, with 
an indiscriminate sense of colour ; 
making up the furnace, which worked 
with astonishing efficiency in the 
housemaster’s portion of Spinney 
House, but failed to stimulate a 
response in the pipes that ventured 
across into the boys’ wing, and the 
like. 


Yes—, War! What a peculiar 
name to belong to the henchman 
of a Quaker school’s leading house, 
where only an unalterable quality of 
pacifism was favoured. Now if it 
had been spelt ‘ Waugh’ or ‘ Waur,’ 
well, that might have been something 
different; but it was spelt w-a-r, 
and further, pinned above the left- 
hand pocket of War’s waistcoat, were 
the tattered medal ribbons of the 
1914-15 star, the 1914-18 war medal 
and the Victory medal. 

And here was War, his head stuck 
round the door of the Little Dormi- 
tory, his right hand grasping the 
handbell and moving up and down 
with a precise regularity which 
always came to an end on the fifteenth 
beat. It was the same every day: 
I couldn’t bear it. As usual, I buried 
my head under the bed-clothes to 
keep out as much of the clamour as 
possible, with the reflection that 
War and his bell would reappear 
to repeat their administrations yet 
again in fifteen minutes. Then 
there would be a hasty and skilful 
rush down to the bathroom, a 
dreaded cold bath, a dash back to 
the Little Dormitory, a dart into 
well-trained clothes which almost 
leapt to cover the body of their own 
accord, a split-second race down the 
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stairs and line-up as though nothing 
had happened. 

In the meantime, on this soft, 
drowsy morning there were fifteen 
minutes. It was late March and 
the air was literally saturated with 
spring. To hell with War——. I 
turned over with a grunt. 

Much the same thoughts must 
have passed through the minds of 
the other three occupants of the 
Little Dormitory as they sought to 
recapture the semi-conscious world 
of privacy which only bed offered : 
a world in which an individual could 
be an individual and in which 
thoughts could wander undirected 
into other pleasant worlds without 
trammel. Once more the Little 
Dormitory became a haven of refuge, 
and the morning contemplation of 
the hideous pattern of the wallpaper 
opposite ran concurrently with an 
analysis of the characters sharing 
this sanctuary. 

The Little Dormitory was some- 
thing of an anomaly. It was not 
just a dormitory for the ordinary, 
brash Quaker schoolboy; it was 
a small room for those who were 
supposed to be misfits, those whose 
trends were at variance with the 
conventions of authority, for those 
who did not possess the herd-instinct 
that was deemed so desirable, and 
for those whose life in the larger 
dormitories was nothing short of 
purgatory. 

Take Julius Fell, for instance; 
his great, podgy mass heaving and 
tossing in a disgruntled drowse upon 
the bed beneath the window. Well, 
perhaps he was a square peg in 
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a round hole; so be it. He had 
been bundled into the Little Dormi- 
tory because of his violent left- 
wing political convictions. Ungainly, 
down-at-heel, slipshod, his appear- 
ance upon the rugby field was 
something akin to the unlikely 
spectacle of a camel crossing a bit 
of soggy, Cambridgeshire plough, 
Yet this son of one of England’s 
leading barristers was brilliant with 
a brilliance that would never let 
itself be channelled into the Sixth 
form, but which granted him a 
permanent throne at the three- 
quarter mark of the Upper Fifth, 
whence he glowered through an 
unpredictable mood entirely void 
of any scholastic ambition. But like 
many left-wing intellectuals, Julius 
Fell fashioned his philosophy to suit 
his tastes. There was that hutch of 
polecat ferrets—my most treasured 
possession, kept under the sufferance 
of the ‘others ’—this and its in- 
cumbents Fell greatly admired. 

As soon as the sight of the ferrets 
had worked its inevitable spell upon 
Julius, the cloak of the school 
debating-society rebel dropped. His 
hideous face would light up and his 
ungainly body would start to twitch 
with a convulsive action of suppressed 
excitement. Then would stir that 
attractive voice of his ; not in anger, 
but with a zest for something that 
was, rather than for something 
which might come to pass. He 
would talk of his grandfather, the 
holidays, his .20 bore; of walking 
up the roots for partridges, and of 
the woodcock which he missed as 
it wove beneath the firs by the old 
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windmill site; for anything to do 
with the countryside, whether lords, 
labourers, landrails or labradors en- 
thralled him. It was this unpresaged 
inconsistency in outlook that caused 
Julius Fell to be consigned to the 
Little Dormitory; for his sudden 
storms, either at alleged injustices 
heaped upon the world’s lower 
orders, or enthusiasms over things 
quite contrary-wise, were not under- 
stood by the normal thirty-eight 
occupants of each of the other two 
dormitories of Spinney House. They 
had a disquieting effect upon the 
majority, which led to unending 
friction. Julius may have been no 
Philistine, but he had the moral 
courage of a behemoth: far better 
put the boy where he could cause 
less irritation. So—it was the Little 
Dormitory for Julius Fell. 

A yawn, and not a very nice one, 
switched contemplation to Loxton. 
Loxton had no Christian name that 
anyone knew about; he was just 
* Loxton,’ and he was the butt of 
every boy in the house because of 
his peculiar habits. To start with, 
he was an unwavering vegetarian. 
Whether it was because of this that 
he ate like a rabbit is not known, 
but he did, his jaws working at five 
times the pace that anyone would 
think possible. It was greatly 
resented that special appetising 
dishes were set before him at meals 
instead of the usual forlorn, stringy 
shreds of meat. Twice a week the 
post brought Loxton little packages 
of preserved fruit and nut-meats 
which he would secretly devour in 
some refuge known only to himself ; 
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he would never offer them to his 
fellows. He looked ill, pink-eyed 
and out of condition, and as it is 
the custom of the rook to pitch on 
the weakling of the rookery, so will 
the small boy set upon anything in 
the shape of the ungainly or the 
unusual. But Loxton, though un- 
gainly, was no weakling. Of a 
completely passive disposition, he 
was possessed of tremendous strength 
which, when exerted, could result in 
a number of broken heads. So, you 
see, it was less expensive in boy- 
power to remove Loxton to a place 
where he would not be taunted—the 
Little Dormitory. 

Of course Parbury, the prefect, 
did not count. He was one of the 
‘others.’ A thoroughly nice fellow, 
he had been included on several 
occasions in the school XV, and 
played regularly for the second 
cricket XI. Parbury regarded his 
three charges in the Little Dormitory 
with good-humoured contempt; he 
gave them no trouble and in return 
received no trouble from them. 
And then—well—there was, I sup- 
pose, myself. 

Never popular among my school 
fellows and virtually without friends 
—or any particular enemies for the 
matter of that—I was quite content 
to lead a lone-dog sort of existence, 
absorbed by the lure of the country- 
side rather than by athletics and 
games, which I regarded with scorn 
and as an organised waste of time. 
My daily excursions came under the 
deep suspicion of the ‘ others,’ who 
deemed them lacking in a sense of 
responsibility, stupid and frivolous. 
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There had been that business of the 
‘dress rehearsal’ for the School 
Certificate. And what a fuss was 
made over my scripture paper! 
One of the questions set was some- 
thing in the nature of: ‘ Name the 
Ten Commandments and Explain 
their Significance.’ It occurred to 
me that any fool could answer this 
question ; nothing in it at all, and I 
proceeded to place the Ten Command- 
ments down on paper in their correct 
order together with the required 
comment upon each one. Yet the 
result of my written words looked 
deadly dull to the eye; it seemed 
they needed a twist to them, so I 
added, ‘In addition to the Ten 
Commandments listed above, there 
is, of course, an Eleventh.’ The 
result of this harmless footnote had 
been quite out of proportion to the 
nature of the offence. There had 
been a letter to my father in which it 
was pointed out that there could be 
no future for a boy who was light- 
minded, unstable and unsteadfast. 
There had been a quite uncalled-for 
entry in my report at the end of the 
term by my form master: ‘We 
can get very little into this boy, and 
nothing out of him ’ and—inevitably 
—the Little Dormitory. 

Little Dormitory or no, I was as 
content there as anywhere else, and 
on this heavy, drowsy spring morn- 


. ing, the Little Dormitory and its 


occupants had become transformed ; 
for beneath the sub-conscious there 
persisted the sensation that this was 
no ordinary day; it was, in fact, a 


| ted-letter day; it was a day which 
» could offer delights, the fruits of 
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which I had never enjoyed before : 
it was a ‘ Merit Half’ and a day of 
leisure. 

It must be explained that the 
Quakers as a whole were not apt 
to look upon the normal healthy 
form of corporal chastisement of the 
time with favour. It was rough, 
brutal and untidy. It had a de- 
praving effect both on the chastiser 
and the chastised, and was therefore 
only to be resorted to in cases of 
vicious delinquency. But punishment 
there had to be, and there was a 
much more subtle way of putting 
discipline across, by simply offering 
to the righteous a reward in which 
those who had erred were not 
permitted to share. Quite simple. 
The reward was a whole-holiday, 
twice a term, and earned by merit. 
You could virtually do as you 
pleased upon this whole-holiday. 
The system by which a boy could 
earn one of these ‘ Merit Halves’ 
was a negative one. Punishment was 
awarded by a series of black marks 
given by masters and prefects for 
any offences which they considered 
deserving. If you did not receive 
ten marks over a period of six weeks, 
then you earned your Merit Half; 
if you had the misfortune to get 
ten marks or over, you could look 
forward to a day of rigorous detention 
instead. For the first time in two 
and a half years I had just managed 
to crawl home with nine marks, and 
this had caused some slight indication 
of astonishment on the part of the 
staff. There had even been an 
encounter with the headmaster. 

Half awake, my mind wandered 
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back to the previous evening. By 
pure chance I had seen the head- 
master striding towards me on his 
way to the Memorial Hall, where 
he was about to pronounce the 
names of those who had earned their 
Merit Half. While the Hall five- 
minute bell clanged monotonously, 
I had, as usual, slunk round the back 
way, past the art shed and the metal 
workshop, to creep into the Hall by 
the lavatory door. It paid dividends 
to move unseen. On this occasion 
Mr Arkwright’s tall, spare and 
dignified figure suddenly appeared 
from behind the metal workshop, a 
most unusual place for him to be. 
As was his custom, he was walking 
with a peculiar, flat-footed, trudging 
lope, peering through his narrow- 
framed spectacles at some unseen 
purpose which appeared to be neither 
to the right or left of him but directly 
in front. Mr Arkwright, the head- 
master, was respected, feared and 
loved by all, in that order, though 
not always for the same reasons. 
For me he was a hero simply because 
he kept a breedy-looking bay gelding 
out at grass in one of the school 
meadows. Once in a blue moon 
Mr Arkwright would send for War, 
who had been a gunner and there- 
fore ‘ knew about horses,’ to saddle- 
up Bay Rowland, for that was the 
gelding’s name. Mr Arkwright 
would then emerge wearing a real 
old Norfolk jacket of pepper-and- 
salt Donegal homespun with cloth 
belting over each shoulder and 
round the waist, a pair of knicker- 
bockers of the same material, and 
gaiters—one could not call them 
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leggings—secured round the thin 
calves of his legs by spiral straps, 
Surmounting this extraordinary rig 
was a squash tweed hat. Mr Ark- 
wright would feel Bay Rowland’s 
girths, take up the reins, swing 
his tall, spare frame into the 
saddle and cram on his legs to set 
off down the crown of the tarmac 
outside the Headmaster’s Lodge at 
as sharp and as dangerous a canter 
as it was possible to imagine. Since 
War never failed to tell me when 
the horse was ordered upon these 
rare occasions, I was able to watch 
open-mouthed from the cover of 
a thick cluster of rhododendrons 
bordering the drive, while the sparks 
flew from Bay Rowland’s thundering 
hooves as he disappeared on a tight 
rein towards the Lodden Valley. It 
was quite magnificent, and the 
spectacle of the elderly, stern but 
good-natured Quaker vanishing in 
such a clatter, and with utter abandon 
and disregard for the elementary 
principles of horsemanship, impelled 
me to worship at the shrine. 

It was then with no thought of 
Merit Halves that I had watched 
the headmaster approaching, folders 
held under his arm, his gown flying 
and his right hand fingering his 
lower lip as he stared and trudged 
ahead. My first instinct was escape. 
It was, however, out of the question, 
for there was no handy turning 
nearby. As if to counteract an 
automatic guilt-complex, which took 
charge whenever the headmaster 
appeared, it crossed my mind that 
Bay Rowland had not been ordered 
recently and I wondered, in the 
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confusion, how long it would be 
before we were to be treated to the 
spectacle of another mounted exodus 
fit to stir the heart of Wells Fargo. 

With intense relief, as Mr Ark- 
wright passed, I thought that my 
respectful shufflings had not been 
noticed. I was wrong. Mr Ark- 
wright’s cheerful, pedantic voice 
from behind suddenly brought me 
to a standstill and I turned round. 

“Wait, Arthur Malcolmson,” he 
started. “It would seem that we 
may have to accord greater respect 
to the Little Dormitory of Spinney 
House in future ! ” 

Not having the remotest idea what 
he was getting at I merely gaped 
silently and looked more foolish than 
usual. If I had dared to raise my 
eyebrows, I would have done so. 

“T see, Arthur, that you are at a 
loss; a not unusual state in your 
case, I should hazard.” Mr Ark- 
wright smiled good humouredly and 
gave an extra rub to his lower lip 
as he stooped to make himself more 
clear. 

“We are accustomed to the fact 
that Loxton’s name invariably appears 
listed among the privileged on the 
Merit Half roll, but not, I fear, 
Fell’s or Malcolmson’s. That I 
believe is the case, is it not ?” 

“ Er—yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, I have what may 
come in the nature of a surprise 
for thee,” continued Mr Arkwright, 
lapsing, as he often did, into the old 
form of Quaker address. “ Thy 


name is among the righteous. And 
how does thee propose to spend 
This was altogether 


tomorrow ? ” 
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too much. I could say nothing, so 
I simply fled, leaving the headmaster 
smiling to himself. 

All these thoughts had flashed by 
in a quick, drowsy succession, the 
one leading to the other so that the 
original train inevitably became lost 
during one of the most delightful 
sensations given to mankind, the 
haze of drowsiness that follows the 
sound sleep of youth just before it 
is time to get up. There were fifteen 
minutes of asylum in the Little 
Dormitory—no, fourtéen — maybe 
thirteen and a half. How many 
minutes were there ? The temptation 
to glance at the cherished seven-and- 
sixpenny Ingersol turnip ponder- 
ously ticking through its gun-metal 
case beneath the pillow was over- 
powered by the soundest of beauty 
sleeps, which conducted me away 
into a fantasy of its own contriving. 
Half-way through the cloud that 
separates the conscious from the 
subconscious, a wisp had rolled 
away, and there, clear as daylight, 
was a Strange rolling countryside of 
swaying grass. I had just left the 
Headmaster’s Lodge and was gallop- 
ing hard on a strong, sensible grey 
horse which seemed to know what 
he was about. There were other 
horses too, but they were behind me, 
and as we approached a largish 
stream I tried to shorten rein, for I 
thought we were going at it a bit 
fast. As my arms reached forward 
to get the grey harder by the head, 
I noticed that there was something 
queer about them. No, of course, 
it wasn’t my arms, it was the sleeves 
of my coat. They were scarlet; 
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scarlet like the sleeves of the coats 
worn by Randolph Caldecott’s 
‘ Three Jovial Huntsmen.’ Though 
I didn’t like to take my eyes off the 
stream ahead, which had now turned 
into a fair-sized river, I did turn to 
see that the others all wore scarlet 
coats except for one, and he seemed 
to be after the grey and myself. He 
was right on our tail, and I knew 
that we mustn’t be caught ; we must 
escape at all costs; we must have 
a go at the river. The grey seemed 
game enough, but the river was 
growing broader, and why was my 
left knee hurting so much? Some- 
thing was chafing against it, and I 
looked down to see an odd funnel- 
like contraption strapped to the bow 
of the saddle on the near-side. 
Something had come adrift, I thought, 
and was hitting my knee at every 
stride. Never mind that; I could 
hear the horse behind me blowing 
hard ; he was coming up; we must 
get moving, and here was the river. 
Then from beside me came the 
bell-like music of a pack of hounds 
throwing their tongues. Well—here 
goes—we must get away—we must. 
The grey gathered himself, put in 
a short one, but just as he was 
about to take off, hounds, which 
had unaccountably become ferocious 
monsters, turned left-handed, and 
their cry rose in a deafening crescendo 
as they ran beneath the grey’s feet— 
they would bring him to his knees. 
O heavens! and blast you, War— 
I woke up sweating all over—the 
second bell—this was it. 

Leaping out of bed, I had just 
time to snatch up the faithful 
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Ingersol, which had slipped down 
the bed and lodged itself hard against 
my knee, but there was not a second 
more, no time even to bandy a retort 
to Julius Fell’s taunt of “ Hah, 
observe the great Merit Half today,” 
and I only just made line-up for 
breakfast. 

Now the one trouble about these 
Merit Halves was that they were 
given at such short notice. It was 
all right if you were a sort of goody- 
two-shoes and certain of getting less 
than ten marks. Then you could 
make plans to take a punt and go 
down the Thames, in summer, or 
go on one of the School Society 
outings, which I gathered were quite 
fun. But if, as in my case, Merit 
Halves had to be discounted as 
something beyond possible reach, 
well then, when your number 
suddenly jumped up, as it were, you 
didn’t have time to make plans, and 
herein lay the snag. There were 
many advantages in a Quaker educa- 
tion. One of the school policies was 
to allow the boys as much freedom 
as possible during periods of spare 
time. You could, with permission, 
get leave to wander where you 
pleased ; visit the local county town 
or bicycle over the delightful Berk- 
shire countryside almost anywhere ; 
but there was one hard-and-fast rule 
which had to be observed. You 
had to make your excursions in twos, 
threes or more. You were not 
allowed outside the school grounds 
alone. 

I did not bother about this rule 
much. Since I had no close friends, 
it was an irritation to try to fix up 
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with someone every time I wanted 
to go outside the gates. Besides, 
there wasn’t much danger of get- 
ting caught. But on this occasion it 
was different. It was not just a 
matter of a quick dart out and back 
again. This was a whole-day affair 
—although, of course, something 
generally turned up to put a spoke 
in the wheel. The headmaster had 
warned the school to be back by 
5.30 instead of the usual 7.30, 
because Herbert K. Orkney, a well- 
known American member of the 
Society of Friends, was to address 
the school on some aspect of Quaker 
welfare. Too bad. 

Meanwhile, what was there for 
me to do? Take the ferrets out to 
work some familiar buries on the 
neighbouring farms ? No—that was 
no good—too late in the year. The 
does had already left the warrens 
to kindle away in solitude. Well, 
what then? I was pondering over 
this question when I ran into War, 
on the boot-room steps, putting on 
his coat. He seemed to be in a 
great hurry. 

“ Hear you’ve ’ad a run of good 
luck, sir? We’re comin’ on, aren’t 
we? ’Cor I wish I ’ad the day off 
like you young gentlemen. I’d be off 
to the races at Bracknell and no 
’oldin’ me.” War vanished rapidly. 

Bracknell! The  steeplechases ; 
now that was quite an idea. The 
‘others’ of course disapproved on 
principle of such pastimes as fox- 
hunting and horse-racing. Still, 
Julius Fell and I followed the hounds 
on our bicycles whenever we could, 
and I often tore off to snatch a hasty 
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look at a race or two in one of the 
point-to-points that were held in the 
vicinity. 

Bracknell it was to be, no question 
of Julius Fell coming; I'd be off 
by myself and chance it. I rushed 
to join the line-up outside the house- 
master’s study to get leave of absence. 
If the house-master asked me whom i 
was going with, it would be bad luck. 
But he didn’t ask questions as a 
rule, nor did he on this occasion. 
Pocketing the shilling that I drew 
from my allowance, I made for the 
cycle-shed. 

Now there were many ways of 
getting to Bracknell. You could go 
along the main road through Woking- 
ham, or you could slip up to Shinfield 
and on to Farley Hill and Arborfield 
through the exciting green acres of 
the Army Remount Depot. But 
there was yet another way—an 
inconspicuous way which wound 
up-hill and down-dale through lanes 
and by-paths to cross the rich 
Lodden Valley. There was seldom 
anybody but an old swede-basher 
on these unmetalled roads and only 
a few picturesque farm-houses in 
the vicinity. It was the obvious 
route. 

If there was one thing besides the 
ferrets that made school life a little 
less wearisome it was my bicycle. 
This was a brand-new and shining 
Raleigh, with a Sturmey-Archer 
three-speed gear, and it was cleaned 
and oiled and polished and rubbed 
over and rubbed over again. Loops 
of heavy string were carefully secured 
round the hubs to produce the 
friction which kept them shining 
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bright. A dynamo-powered electric 
light at night and a roomy carrier 
provided a platform for the ferret- 
box or other queer necessities. The 
bicycle was something quite special. 
It had to simulate a number of 
different functions according to the 
craze of the moment. It might have 
to be a Gloucester Grebe fighter 
if I passed an aerodrome, a lorry if 
a load of rabbits was strapped to the 
carrier, or more often than not, a 
motor-cycle ; for the noisy, clattering 
machines of the early *twenties and 
the smell of Castrol ‘R’ were very 
near to a small boy’s heart. Of 
course I never let on about these 
pretences ; they were secrets between 
the bicycle and myself which made 
any journey much more amusing. 

As I pedalled away, changing gear 
in the orthodox way of a motor-car 
on that glorious, warm day, the 
bicycle was a Rolls-Royce. It had 
to be, for nobody who mattered 
went to steeplechases in anything 
except Rolls-Royces. I was driving, 
of course, but there was an illusory 
chauffeur sitting somewhere in the 
region of the carrier behind, looking 
after an ample lunch-basket which 
happened to be a rather shoddy 
packet of sandwiches. The chauffeur 
would naturally take over at the 
races, and there were eleven miles to 
go. What fun it all was ! 

The countryside of the Lodden 
Valley could never have been 
brighter. The sun was hot and the 
bicycle whipped up little spirts of 
dust ; catkins were shooting and the 
first buds were clamouring to break 
through, and nesting blackbirds 
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chuckled indignantly as we passed. 
There was that sort of peculiar 
feeling which took charge of Mole 
in Kenneth Grahame’s ‘ Wind in the 
Willows.’ 

When, then, the bicycle’s steering 
grew heavy and the front tyre slowly 
went flat, it did not arouse the 
vexation that might have been 
expected. I propped the bicycle 
upon a bank and sat down to look 
at the glory of the valley below. 
True, I hadn’t got very far on my 
journey, but I had a puncture outfit, 
a packet of sandwiches, and the rest 
of the day. Those added up to quite 
a lot, so it was with no hurry that 
I groped in the saddle-bag for the 
narrow, yellow box that bore the 
imprint of a genial, bearded gentle- 
man. While I was sorting out the 
tyre-levers, I suddenly remembered 
that Julius Fell had borrowed my 
pump the day before and had not 
returned it. But I had noticed a 
farm-house just down below, and I 
pushed the bicycle towards it. 

My arrival at Willow Farm was 
greeted by a hotch-potch of weirdly 
formed animals pretending to be 
savage dogs, barking vacantly towards 
the skies before returning to their 
interrupted pursuits. A pleasant- 
looking woman beamed over a wash- 
line as I approached. All smiles, 
she rubbed her hands upon a butcher’s 
blue apron and, after a shout to the 
dogs, started : 

** You’m be wantin’ Mr Shorland 
I dessay? He’m be gone down to 
the dry herd. Creatin’ proper they’ve 
been these last fifteen minutes a 
racin’ up and down the medder. 
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Maybe it’s the bees wot’s upset them, 
though that’s early for the bees.” 

I thanked the good lady and 
explained about the pump. “ Well, 
Mr Shorland’s gone down to ther 
medder on ’is bike and ’e’s got ther 
pump with ’im. Best thing ter do 
is ter foller im down.” Out shot 
a rosy red arm and my eyes followed 
the direction in which her finger was 
pointing—towards a break in some 
elm-trees through which I could 
see a few rather tucked-up-looking 
shorthorns lumbering towards a 
corner-post. They stopped of a 
sudden to stare with one accord 
towards the river, and the figure of 
aman on a bicycle came into view. 

“ There, now,” said the pleasant- 
looking woman ; “‘’ere is Mr Shorland 
comin’ up the drift: he'll fix yer 
up.” In the same breath she shouted, 
“There’s a young gentleman to see 
yer, Mr Shorland. Wants ter know 
if he can borrer yer pump; ’e’s ’ad 
a puncture.” 

A pale, rather worried-looking 
man pedalled towards us, felt for 
the step of his bicycle with his left 
foot and dismounted. He gave me 
a nod while I stood there twisting 
my school cap, and turned to the 
woman. 

“ There,” he mumbled; “ some- 
thin’s started them old cows off 
proper—they’ve bin around the 
medder this ’arf a dozen times with 
their tails flaggin’ up in the air as 
Straight as poles. Good thing I 
nailed up them rails against the bull, 
do they’d have got onto the lane 
and bolted up past the Hat and 
Feathers. Thought as ’ow they’d 
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cross the river, but they be settled 
now. Couldn’t have been the fox— 
that’s late for the ’ounds round this 
away. Can’t make it out, that I 
can’t. Now, young man; let’s ’ave 
a look at this tyre of yours.” Mr 
Shorland turned to me with a grin 
and without further ado took charge 
of proceedings. 

“There, lad,” said Mr Shorland 
as he unhooked the tyre levers; 
“that’s settled ‘er. Now, when 
you’ve put some air in, you’d best 
come up the ’ouse and ’ave a bite.” 
He pulled out an old silver watch 
from his waistcoat pocket. “ That’s 
gettin’ on past dinner-time.” He 
shook his head. “ Wonder wot did 
set them cows off.” 

Time indeed had passed. No 
prospect of getting to Bracknell 
now. . Far better for a schoolboy, 
though, to be invited to lunch in a 
real farm-house. 

It was just as the pleasant-looking 
woman was clearing away the cheese 
that the dogs started barking again. 
Mr Shorland, grumbling away, 
snatched up his cap and hurried 
into the yard without so much as 
giving an ear to my confused thanks 
as I followed after him. He glanced 
towards the meadow below, where 
the cows were becoming restless 
once more, and mounted his bicycle. 
I got on to mine—and then it was 
we heard them. 

At first it was just a whimper, 
followed by another; but as we 
topped the hill and looked down 
the meadow, the whole valley seemed 
to ring below with that peculiar cry 
which breaks from a pack of hounds 
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when working up to their quarry. 
Yet there was nothing to be seen. 
Then all at once a tri-coloured 
shape burst from the reeds at the 
river’s edge in a scurry of spray, 
dashed along the river-bank beneath 
the willows, and drove back into the 
reeds again, and there, out in the 
open water, were the heads of some 
eighteen couple of hounds rippling 
and bobbing up like the corks of a 
seine-net, throwing their tongues for 
all they were worth. 

Mr Shorland cut down the path 
that ran by the side of the meadow 
and turned out onto a lane near the 
river. The cry of hounds had 
changed. It was sharper, more 
staccato now, and as we rode down 
we could see that the pack was 
baying up in among the reeds 
surrounding some shallows. In a 
flash the dream of the Little Dormi- 
tory came back to me. Here was 
the river, here were the hounds ; 
but where was the grey and where 
were the others? My speculations 
were sharply interrupted by the 
bumpy rattle of Mr Shorland’s 
bicycle as he braked and threw it 
onto the grass bordering the reeds. 

“?°Must be gettin’ old or 
somethin’.” He shook his head and 
breathed heavily. “‘ That’s the stag- 
?ounds; that’s what it is—I ’eard 
they was to have a bye-day ter try 
and take that old outlier wot’s bin 
at large fer weeks, eatin’ up ther 
roots over Sonnin’ way. Must ’ave 
run fer miles they must. I reckon 
they'll take the old deer now an’ a 
good job too an’ all. It’s ’im wots 
set my poor old cows off. There— 
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yer can see ther deer backed into 
that old dead tree.” 

While we were gazing down at 
the milling pack baying up a large 
red deer, standing in about two feet 
of water, and seemingly quite un- 
concerned, a ringing clatter of hooves 
came pounding down the hard 
surface of the lane behind, and at 
the same time a long touch upon 
the horn, followed by a series of 
short ones, broke crisply through 
the air of that spring afternoon. 
There was a slur and a slurry and a 
shower of stones as a sharp, weasel- 
faced little slip of a man in a scarlet 
coat reined up and literally shot out 
of the saddle, throwing the reins of 
his large, intelligent-looking grey 
hunter to me. 

“Can yer ride, lad?” He was 
all bustle and hurry as he scrambled 
down the bank towards the pack. 
“Don’t matter whether you can or 
you can’t. Nip up that hill to the 
Hat and Feathers with the ’oss, 
You'll find the van and the second 
’orsemen up beyond. Tell ’em to 
come down ’ere, and sharp too, with 
the noose.” The huntsman thrust 
his horn between his coat buttons. 
* Now cut along, boy—sharp.” He 
turned to my farmer friend. ‘ Make 
’aste, Mr Shorland, an’ give me a 
"and: if we don’t take that old 
outlier down below there'll be the 
’ell of a shine. All you farmers 
creatin’ about yer roots yer might 
think the old deer had eaten ’arf the 
swedes in England. Marster and the 
whips should be along soon. ’eld 
up by wire beyond Shotover, though 
there’s one old gentleman give ’em 
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the slip and shoved on. Goin’ like 
a lunatic, ’e was, took on them park 
palin’s in Erleigh——” His voice 
was drowned by the sound of the 
pack as he approached with a “ Have 
acare, Magnet. Gentlee, old bitch— 
gentlee.” 

Above the clamour I could hear 
the pounding of hooves: a hunt 
servant or one of the field would 
be casting-up. I must hurry away. 
It would be quite dreadful if some- 
one else got hold of the huntsman’s 
horse before I could get mounted. 
I could not have borne it. I hastily 
leant the precious bicycle by the 
grass verge, wedged my cap between 
the brakes and the handlebars, and 
was onto that grey’s back before he 
knew what had hit him ! 

Fortunately that game old horse 
stood like a rock, for he was blowing 
hard. I was very indifferent in the 
saddle, but I somehow or other got 
the horse going towards a distant 
building, partly hidden by trees, at 
the top of the lane. I knew now 
that I had seen the Berks and Bucks 
Farmers’ Staghounds, which hunted 
carted deer, and that I had been in 
at the ‘ take.’ This was an experience 
beyond the highest flights of fancy. 
What was more, I had now become 
an integral part of the day’s sport. 
I had been sent to fetch the van 
that would convey the deer back to 
the deer-park. They couldn’t do 
without me. 

I made a clumsy job of shortening 
the leathers, and while so doing, 
my knee came into contact with 
something hard down the near side 
of the saddle-flap. I glanced down 
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to see the empty horn-case at the 
saddle-bow and I was away back 
into my dream and into the seventh 
heaven. I wondered dare I risk a 
trot. The question was answered 
for me as we passed some men a few 
hundred yards on; for the grey, 
who’d caught his wind by now, 
cocked his ears at a group of horses 
in among the crowd surrounding 
the van by the house above, and 
broke into the tireless jog-trot of the 
well-mannered hunt-servant’s horse. 
Yet the dream was not complete. 
There should have been a dreaded 
horseman following behind. An 
awkward glance over the shoulder 
nearly cost me a fall, but there was 
no horseman—just someone pushing 
a bicycle way back up the hill. 
That was all—I was safe. 

As the grey jogged up to the Hat 
and Feathers, a bowler-hatted groom, 
with a stirrup-leather buckled across 
the shoulder of a long-skirted Melton 
coat, detached himself from a group 
of hangers-on and reached for my 
horse’s bridle. Breathlessly I gave 
him the message that would put an 
end to the ravages of the notorious 
outlier. The groom almost pulled 
me out of the saddle. 

With a shout to the van-driver 
he swung himself onto the grey, 
wheeled round and rattled back 
down the lane, preceded by the van 
and followed by the rabble of 
hangers-on who ran, chattering and 
shouting, in pursuit. I was left 
standing alone on the green in 
front of the Hat and Feathers. There 
had been no word of thanks, not 
even a nod, and my dream horse 
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had gone. Where but a few moments 
ago all had been excitement and 
banter, only the stillness of a spring 
afternoon lingered. Like the dream, 
everything had vanished. I had not 
the heart to race down to the ‘ take’ 
after the others, though I knew that 
I must go shortly to collect the 
bicycle. It would be too much to 
join a coarse medley of spectators. 
Had I not played an important part 
in the game ? 

As I stared ruefully down the 
lane, the cyclist was still plodding 
his way up the hill towards me. 
Mr Shorland, no doubt, coming to 
see where I had got to. Very 
nice of him. And yet there was 
something strangely odd about this 
figure. His clothes became more 
distinct the closer he came. No—it 
wasn’t Mr Shorland; Mr Shorland 
had only been wearing a waistcoat, 
while the cyclist—by Heavens, I 
could see now—he was wearing an 
old Norfolk jacket of Donegal home- 
spun with cloth belting over each 
shoulder and round the waist, and 
on his head was a squash hat. 
Further, he was pushing my precious 
bicycle. It was Mr Arkwright, the 
headmaster. The dream had struck ; 
the dreaded horseman had been in 
the rear: and, it seemed, he was in a 
hurry. I felt weak at the knees. 

“TI trust thee will forgive me, 
Arthur Malcolmson,” said Mr Ark- 
wright, a little short of breath. “I 
took the liberty of borrowing thy 
excellent bicycle. The men told me 
one of the boys was up here. There 
is thy cap.” He handed it to me. 
“Bay Rowland is quite done-up 
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below,” he added, and started to feel 
for his lower lip with his forefinger 
and thumb as though something was 
worrying him. “ Best call thy com- 
panion before I tell thee what I have 
in mind.” There was a long pause, 
** Come, Arthur, time presses ; go get 
thy companion.” 

“T haven’t got one, sir. Very 
sorry, sir: I’m on my own, sir; 
I know I’m wrong, sir.” 

There was a longer pause. Mr 
Arkwright was gazing through his 
spectacles at some unseen purpose, 
He then replied : 

“It is something of a compen- 
sation to hear that thee has even 
been able to absorb the context of 
the school rules. It comes as a 
surprise. You can, I gather, add 
yet another accomplishment to thy 
talent. The men below said that 
thee was riding the huntsman’s 
horse.” 

Covered in confusion, I wondered 
where this one led to. I knew well 
enough the Quaker views on field 
sports. Was it a crime to ride a 
hunt-servant’s horse ? 

“ Well, yes, sir; but not very well, 
sir. I don’t really know how to 
ride ; really I don’t, sir.” 

Was there a slight twitch on that 
stern, clean-shaven face ? 

“‘ The men below said thee could 
manage. As you are aware, Friend 
Herbert K. Orkney, of the United 
States of America, is due to address 
the school in about two hours. I 
must be there to greet him, but 
Bay Rowland, I confess, has had a 
doing.” Mr Arkwright cast a sharp 
glance at me. “ He must be walked 























home and allowed to cool off. If I 
were to ride back to the school, then 
I would be late, would I not ?” 

“ Er—yes, sir.” 

“ Another vexation which comes 
to mind is that War has been sent 
to the station to meet Mr Orkney. 
War will not be there to off-saddle 
and turn out the horse when he 
reaches the stable, will he ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tt passes my mind that thy 
companions in the Little Dormitory 
of Spinney House are wrapped up 
in their own affairs and are not of 
an unduly inquisitive nature.” 

“ Errrr—no, sir.” 

“Well, then”—Mr Arkwright 
paused—“ if you would be so generous 
as to lend me thy bicycle, then I 
could get back to the school in time 
and to spare; whilst thee, perhaps, 
would grant me another kind 
favour ?” 

“Yes, sir; anything, sir.” 
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“Ride Bay Rowland back home 
at a walk—at a WALK mark you— 
and see to him when he gets back.” 
Mr Arkwright nodded his head in 
the direction of the ‘ take.’ “I gave 
a shilling to one of the men. You 
will find the horse with him there.” 

As Mr Arkwright placed a foot 
upon the pedal of my glittering 
bicycle he turned towards me once 
more. Was there a wrinkle at the 
corner of his lips? There was 
certainly a twinkle in his eye. 

“Good. We have both disobeyed 
rules. You, the rules of the school ; 
I, the rules of personal conviction. 
There need be no regret if both 
of us now obey the—er—was it 
the—er—Eleventh Commandment ? 
Let us then consign our secret to 
the four walls of the Little Dormitory. 
For my part, I would say that it has 
been worth it.” 

The dream had not been a night- 
mare after all. 
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BY CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


A crowp of elders and moran, 
Samburu warriors, jostle round the 
table, thrusting forward their Appli- 
cations for Enrolment on the Voters’ 
Register in this more northerly part 
of Kenya. I have tried to make 
them form an orderly queue, but the 
Samburu are temperamentally averse 
to queueing. Ignoring the more 
importunate, I reach for the form 
of a quiet little man sandwiched 
between two strapping, half-naked 
moran. I glance over his qualifica- 
tions: he does not claim to be 
literate, but he is of the J] Mikuri 
age-grade, which makes him probably 
over forty, and he has enough cattle 
for the voter’s property qualification. 
I enter him in the Register and make 
out his Voter’s Card, which he 
sticks in the band of his tattered 
hat. Then, leaning confidentially 
across the table, he asks : 

“Tell me, Old Man” (using 
what is, I am assured, a Samburu 
term of respect), “ what is all this 
about ?” 

For democracy has come to the 
Samburu, arriving uninvited, a trifle 
late and not altogether welcome. 
Not that they are indifferent to the 
forthcoming election: far from it: 
but they regard it as a new field 
for their old feud with the Boran ; 
and the Chiefs have passed word 


around that all those qualified (and 
the property qualification makes the 
franchise practically One-man-one- 
vote) must register, lest they suffer 
the humiliation of being represented 
in Legislative Council by a Boran. 

As for Uhuru, they summoned me 
(have I not the Honour to be their 
Most Obedient Servant?) at two- 
thirty on a sleepy Sunday afternoon 
to hear their views on the subject. 
Gummy-eyed, I went down the hill 
to a meeting of all the Chiefs and a 
representative body of J] Puroi elders 
who, because of their duty in holding 
steady the shoulders of boys being 
circumcised, are the age-grade in 
whom tribal authority traditionally 
resides. 
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** Old Man,” said Chief Leakono, | 


“we do not want any changes. 
We are perfectly content as we are. 
As, however, you white men are 
determined to go, let me make it 
quite clear to you that we do not 
want to be ruled by a gang of Kikuyu 
and Luo. We realise we are backward 
and uneducated: so kindly arrange 
for us to have plenty of secondary 
and higher education at once. Just 
work how much it will cost to send, 
say, twenty or thirty moran to 
British and American Universities, 
and we will find the money.” 

For the past three years I have 
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been trying to persuade them that 
even the Samburu would be better 
off if only one boy in each family 
learned to read and write, but I 
have been wasting my breath ; for 
to their minds nothing is more 
honourable or agreeable than being 
just a Samburu moran, strolling 
round all day with a seven-foot 
spear, guarding one’s own cattle 
and stealing other people’s. Now, 
however, I feel as though, in a 
tug-of-war, the other side had 
suddenly let go of the rope. For 
their commands are, alas, not easily 
obeyed: the few, the very few 
moran who have passed an examina- 
tion equivalent roughly to the 
Eleven-plus, are already employed 
in key positions, as schoolmasters, 
clerks, the District Council cashier, 
and it takes eight years to pass a 
boy through the education pipe-line. 
However, I promise to do what I 
can; and at the next cattle sale, 
near the tent where voters are being 
registered, squat a mob of moran, 
laughing and chattering, eying the 
girls and sorting out five- and ten- 
shilling notes. Their long hair 
reddened with ochre and dressed 
in a dozen different styles; their 
faces and chests painted with the 
designs which are currently fashion- 
able; with ivory ear-plugs, and 
necklaces, and bracelets, with their 
short swords belted round their 
waists and their long spears stuck 
into the ground beside them, they 
are waiting to pay the Education 
Cess which will one day, they hope, 
take their young brothers to Oxford 
or Harvard. 
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Of course it must be at a stock 
sale, for the Samburu, wealthy in 
cattle, have no other source of 
income whatsoever. Almost every 
activity of government involves, 
sooner or later, taking his money 
from the citizen, and a stock sale 
is the only place in Samburu where 
this can be done. The whole life 
of the tribe depends on ridding their 
country of tens of thousands of 
useless scrub cattle which, since the 
development of law, order and vet- 
erinary science, are rapidly destroy- 
ing their own habitat. So, on the 
one hand, the people must be cajoled 
into selling their surplus cattle ; 
and, on the other hand, the money 
they thereby obtain must be taken 
from them in the form of fees to 
pay for dams, boreholes, roads, 
bush-clearing in controlled grazing 
schemes. Cattle sales are, therefore, 
all-important: everyone comes to 
them, and every form of official and 
social activity is there concentrated. 

In a box above the sale-yard sits 
the buyer, an officer of the Veterinary 
Department as blandly impervious 
to protest and cajolery as he is to 
the cloud of flies around his sweating 
face and neck. Each steer in turn 
he values, and passes a price-ticket 
to the accountant who pays out in 
wads of notes. Sometimes the 
owner haggles a little and perhaps 
takes his steer out of the ring, to 
try his luck again next day. More 
often he goes off clutching a handful 
of money, while various money 

collectors descend on him like hawks, 
to snatch a beakful of his rapidly 
diminishing flesh. Let us follow 
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this moran, who has just sold a fine 
fat steer, through his subsequent 
adventures. 

First, his Chief collects 5s. towards 
the cost of a Police Levy Force 
imposed on the tribe as a punishment 
for cattle-rustling. Father Stalleone 
lurks in ambush with a list of 
unpaid school fees, so the moran 
must contribute towards his young 
brother’s education (45s. a year). 
A red-turbaned Tribal Police 
constable clasps him by the elbow 
and leads him to the tax-clerk, who 
will take another 45s. from him. 
His final hazard is a small, dark 
tent where the livestock officer’s 
wife, looking rather as though she 
was telling fortunes, crouches over the 
grazing-fees register and mulcts him 
3s. a head for such of his cattle as 
have a place in a grazing scheme. 
He thinks he has been rather hard- 
treated, but the combined exactions 
of government and the District 
Council amount to less than the 
price of one good animal, of which 
he owns perhaps a hundred. In 
not many countries does the tax- 
payer get off as lightly as that. With 
the rest of his money tied into a long, 
stocking-like purse, he strolls over 
to the shops to buy a new spear 
of the long-bladed Masai pattern 
favoured by Top People ; tea, sugar, 
some red ochre, and as many beads 
as will induce his current girl-friend, 
or his neighbour’s pretty young 
wife, to make an assignation in the 
bush with him that evening. 

Under an umbrella-shaped acacia 
stands an enormous pantechnicon 
housing a medical research team 
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come to take blood samples of 
several thousand Samburu. They 
are here to ascertain why the Samburu 
keep so healthy on a diet that 
consists solely of milk and meat, 
and why in particular, they never 
have coronary thrombosis. There 
is no difficulty in obtaining the 
samples ; for the Samburu (perhaps 
the fittest people in Africa) are 
suckers for any kind of medicine, 
the nastier the better; and the 
offer of free treatment for any known 
disease, in exchange for half a pint 
of blood, brings plenty of donors to 
the pantechnicon. (Most of them, 
owing to the moran’s beauty and 
amorality, are martyrs to Venus.) 
As we atrive, the first sample has 
just been analysed: an _ excited 
research-worker emerges from the 
pantechnicon’s inner arcana, holding 
up a brimming test-tube. ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful!” he cries, his eyes gleaming 
behind his rimless glasses; “ it’s 
pure cream ! ” 

While we are discussing this 
remarkable phenomenon, and watch- 
ing Chief Leakono bare his arm 
for the needle, a very young moran 
runs panting up to me and, without 
so much as a by-your-leave, snatches 
off my hat and darts away with it. 
Roused by this unprecedented 
assault, I am about to set off in 
pursuit when I see that Chief 
Leakono has been similarly humili- 
ated. “One of the D.O.’s little 
games,” he says resignedly; and I 
remember that Robert, the District 
Officer, is conducting his initiative 
tests for Tribal Police recruits. 

These are being held a quarter 
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of a mile away, where he and two 
sergeants are weeding out from a 
couple of hundred applicants the 
dozen moran who are sufficiently 
tough, clever, brave, diligent, honest, 
rich, handsome and socially accept- 
able for recruitment. One lanky 
moran is swinging himself across, 
hand over hand, by a rope stretched 
between two tall trees. With finely 
muscled legs, able to walk fifty miles 
as easily as you and I can board a 
bus, Samburu are not nearly so 
strong in the arm, since they do no 
heavy manual work, and seldom 
carry any burden heavier than a 
spear. So although the long moran 
easily works his way down to the 
middle of the rope, he makes heavy 
weather of the haul up to the tree 
at the far end. He jerks painfully 
and heaves, hair and legs swinging 
wildly: finally he snatches with 
his right hand at a branch, but the 
muscles of his left hand and wrist 
give way, and he falls exhausted 
to the ground. ‘ Gutful effort’: 
Robert makes an entry in the note- 
book in which he records the 


» candidates’ performances. 


, Matters is a traditionalist : 


| 





A misguided young man presents 
himself for recruitment wearing shirt 
and trousers, his hair cropped and 
brilliantined, seeking to ingratiate 
himself by displaying his knowledge 
of Swahili. But Robert in these 
none 
but the best of moran, of good family 
and independent means, uncontami- 
nated by the twentieth century, are 
acceptable in a force whose power 
depends on prestige, not prestige 
on power. The smiling aspirant 
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is curtly written off as ‘ Township 
spiv, and that is the end of his 
chances. 

Half a dozen would-be recruits 
are jogging round on ponies, their 
progress expedited by the rough- 
riding sergeant with a hunting-whip. 
Five have never ridden before and, 
being naked, find the experience 
disagreeable ; but it is a good test 
of manhood. The sixth has twisted 
his loin-cloth into a rope which, 
passed between his legs, mitigates 
the rigour of the saddle: he rises 
to the trot, having evidently taken 
lessons from a friend in the service. 
Robert writes him down as ‘ Rather 
a Wide Boy,’ but I insist on his 
being given points for intelligence 
in taking these prudent precautions. 

The individual tests finish with a 
cross-country obstacle race: then, 
the weaker brethren eliminated, we 
proceed to the team event. This 
simple and effective test, recom- 
mended for Selection Board house- 
parties, consists of a team of four 
driving a half-wild bull to a selected 
point, catching and throwing it. It 
shows up at once the brave, the 
strong, and the natural leader who 
organises the hunt. 

The first four roll their loin-cloths 
purposefully round their waists and 
double off towards a rangy, sus- 
picious black bull staring at us from 
the edge of the bush a hundred 
yards off. Ten minutes later they 
are back, shiny with sweat, their 
legs and arms streaked with thorn 
scratches, preceded by a bull whose 
demeanour is so menacing that I 
sidle towards a tree. But as he 
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gallops off snorting and tossing his 
head, on a word from the leading 
moran two of his pursuers grab his 
tail and dig in their heels to slow 
him down, and two more fling 
themselves at his head and, seizing 
his long horns, with a quick twist 
fling him to the ground and hold 
him there, helpless. 

The next team steps out headed 
by a tall, very handsome and super- 
cilious moran with the air of a man- 
of-the-world. ‘“‘ Harrow, I think,” 
mutters Robert. “Eton, surely,” 
I suggest. “‘ Not enough conscious 
charm. All right, off you go!” 

They run at the second bull, a 
long-legged, wild-eyed dun; and 
at once the Harrovian takes charge. 
‘Head him off from those bushes ! 
Two of you—look sharp now ! ” 

The bull jinks between them and 
gallops off, tail in air, to lead them 
a fine chase which we from our 
eminence can watch like a point-to- 
point. Then one catches him by 
the tail, and the bull disconcerts 
them by a totally unexpected tactic— 
he lies down. What had begun as 
a test of courage and leadership in 
throwing him, now becomes a test 
of ingenuity in getting Ferdinand to 
his feet. The Harrovian is flum- 
moxed ; but a brainy-looking moran, 
a Wykehamist as it were, does the 
trick by biting the bull’s tail. 

Back at the sale-yard there is a 
pause in the programme. No cattle 
are coming into the ring, the buyer 
is placidly drinking a cup of tea, 
the accountant is immersed in intri- 
cate calculations, and a couple of 
hundred Samburu squat on the 
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ground awaiting my arrival. 
a sit-down strike. 

“We have,” said the strikers’ 
spokeman (I know the speech by 


heart), “no crops like other tribes, - 


no shops like Somalis and Indians, 
no salaries like you Europeans, 
Our cattle are our farms, our shops, 
our income. Every year the Govern- 
ment mulcts us more in taxes and 
District Council rates and grazing- 
fees, and now this newfangled 
Education Cess, and fines when our 
moran steal Boran cattle. How can 
you expect us to pay all this if you 
give us no more for our cattle? 
Do you wish us all to starve? If so, 
say so, and we shall obey. But if 
you wish us to live, and to carry the 
burden you lay upon us, you must 
pay us more for our cattle. You 
remember that magnificent white 
steer I showed you on safari three 
months ago? Do you know how 
much I got for it today? A miser- 
able two hundred shillings! It 
isn’t fair. It isn’t right. It isn’t 
honest. Now go and tell the buyer 
he must raise his prices.” 

The sit-down strike, old Lepa- 
rachao’s speech and my reply are 
routine performances, repeated on 
the first day of almost every cattle 
sale. The buyer, I point out, is 
governed by the market prices of 
beef in Nairobi. He cannot pay 
more unless these go up. Touching 
briefly on the laws of supply and 
demand I inform the Samburu that 
their cattle are mere skin and bone, 
riddled with measles. The Govern- 
ment will give good prices for fat 
steers, but has no use for runts no 
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t 1S} bigger than fair-sized goats. As for 
| Leparachao’s steer, it was a worn- 
' | out bull that should have been 
_by | castrated five years ago; but he was 
DES, | so mean he did not cut it until it 
‘ans, } was too old for breeding, tough as 
ams, boot-leather, fit only to be ground 
‘Ops, | into bonemeal at the abattoir. He 
‘ern- __was lucky to get two hundred cents 
and for it. 
“ing- | After some give-and-take in the 
ged ) same vein, I allow myself to be 
1 Our | persuaded. “Very well, Ill do 
y can | what I can.” 
F you I climb onto the platform and 
ttle ? | pretend to argue hotly with the 
if 80; | buyer. “Usual complaint, Chris. 
jut if | They say the prices are too low.” 
ythe | « Heli, man, they’re a damn’ sight 
must | too high. Look at the muck they’re 
You | bringing in! And no grass on the 
white | holding-ground . . . they'll all be 
three | dying on my hands.” 
; how % “«T know. It’s the drought.” 
miset- ' “Drought or no drought, man, 
, It Til get a rocket if there’s a loss on 
t mat the sale. We're not a charitable 
buyer institution, you know.” 
| “Oh, well, you know how it is. 
Lepa- + Do the best you can.” 
ly are | «OK. carry on.” 
ed OD | ‘The cattle are whacked back into 
r cattle |the ring. The first steer happens 
out, 8 | to be a good one, fetching three 
ices of | hundred shillings. The sale con- 
ot pay jtinues, with prices just as they were 
uching before, and everyone is happy. 
oly ne I must now engage in a task of 
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|journalist, to send him for the 
edification of the American magazine- 
teading public some coloured photo- 
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graphs of Samburu girls, displaying 
their justly celebrated upper-works 
which the Missions have not yet 
succeeded in covering with bulging 
print blouses. With beautiful girls 
in every direction this looks an easy 
task, but experience has shown that 
it is not so. While the moran, 
complacently conscious of their 
photographic value, like posing, the 
girls have to be stalked with patience, 
cunning and a telephoto lens. Lest 
my innocent intentions be mis- 
understood, I have arranged for my 
wife to assist me. 

* Come and help me with Matt’s 
pictures. Let’s try those girls over 
there.” 

To be seen fiddling with exposure- 
meter, range-finder and lens will 
give the show away; so, while I 
display elaborate interest in a fine 
long-horned bull, estimating the 
light, the time and the exposure 
needed, Mary nonchalantly walks 
past the girls, measuring the distance, 
while they are ogling some moran. 

She reports the range, and I get 
the camera ready ... then whip 
round for a snapshot: but the wary 
quarry has taken fright and is already 
moving away. 

After a couple of similar failures, 
and one promising stalk spoilt (as 
a wild ass will spoil a stalk for ovis 
ammon) by a wrinkled and pendulant 
hag who imagines that she is the 
object of our attention, and pursues 
us with shrill objections, I am 
reduced to seeking professional aid. 
“I want some photographs,” I tell 
the Tribal Police Sergeant-Major. 
* Round up the local tarts.” 
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They, of course, know exactly 
what is wanted and, smiling, pose 
in shapely silhouette. 

“I think that will do,” says Mary 
rather firmly, when I have taken 
only three or four exposures. “ And 
anyway, here’s Paul looking for 
you.” 

Paul is an Oxford sociologist, 
doing a three-year study of the 
Samburu in order to write a thesis. 
Living among them, and adopted 
into the Lorogishu clan, he knows 
more about them than any other 
European, and is deeply involved 
in his adopted family’s marriages, cir- 
cumcisions and other private affairs. 
I dread the day when I shall find 
him in the dock, charged with 
accompanying his cousins on a 
cattle-raid. 

** My uncle’s best steer,” he says 
with an ingratiating smile, “is just 
coming up for sale. I wish you'd 
speak to Chris about it.” 

But this I will not do for Paul, 
and it is with malicious pleasure 
that I see him cornered by his 
family to pay his share of the Loro- 
gishu stock-theft fine. 

I am recalled to my duty by an 
uproar in the sale-yard. A Chief 
and two Tribal Policemen are 
struggling with an enraged elder, 
trying to prise open his hand and 
extract his Levy Force contribution. 
He shouts and roars and waves his 
stick at them: he stamps and curses 
and calls upon the grinning by- 
standers for aid: finally he parts 
with five shillings. I follow, to 
He 


see how he fares later on. 
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manages to sneak past the grazing- 
fees tent unobserved (except by me), 
and is sidling behind the tax-clerk 





when he is collared by a vigilant 
Tribal Policeman, his own grandson 
as it happens, and led firmly into 
the tent. I am still watching the 
old man when, with a sly look | 
around to see if anyone notices, he 

stuffs a fat wad of pound-notes into | 
the pocket of his old army greatcoat 
and advances towards the tax-clerk, | 


——— 


proffering, like a widow’s mite, 
seven shillings and fifty cents. 

Later I see him emerging from | 
a Somali shop clutching a new { 
striped blanket and a bicycle-pump. | 

“Old Man,” I ask him, “ what | 
on earth have you got that for ?” | 

“It is,’ he explains, “a really 
well-designed snuff-box, much better 
than my old cowhorn model.” 

So saying, he applies the nozzle 
to his nostril, gives a couple of hearty | 
pumps and goes his way, much; 
refreshed. One of the difficulties in | 
persuading the Samburu to sell their | 
surplus cattle is in finding things 
they want to buy. Have I, perhaps, 
hit upon a long-felt need ? { 

The sale is nearly over, but there 
is still a crowd of would-be voters 
waiting to be registered, and the 
District Assistant looks as though 
he never, so long as he lives, wished 
to see another registration form.| 
Most of the mob round his table/ 
are women, who can qualify by 
virtue of their husband’s property. 
I arrive just as a buxom young 
matron, still nourishing her infant 
at nature’s fount, advances to the| 
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table with her completed form, on 
which the Assistant, a conscientious 
young man, proceeds to cross- 
examine her. 

Has she a residential qualification 
in the constituency ? Of course she 
has: where does he think she lives, 
if not at her husband’s manyatta ? 

Has her husband more than forty 
cattle? Forty? Does he think her 
a pauper? Why, he has over two 
hundred. 

Ignoring the agitated signals of 
her lord and master, who pays 
grazing-fees only on twenty-seven, 
she presses her ink-daubed finger 
on the space for ‘ applicant’s 
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signature’ and receives her voting- 
card. 

* Tell me, Old Man,” she turns 
to me with a cheerful smile, “ when 
should I come for my pay ?” 

A few hours ago I might have 
tried to explain that a vote is the 
citizen’s inestimable privilege, and 
she must not expect to be paid for 
exercising it. But a day of heat, 
dust and the bellowing of cattle has 
given me a headache. 

“Not until the Election,” I tell 
her. “Just ask the D.C. for it 
then.” 

I shall be on leave in February. 
She will be someone else’s problem. 











THE OBJECT LESSON OF MR KITAMURA 


BY PENDLETON HOGAN 


AFTER Korea, Japan seemed safe, or- 
dered, long-established and familiar. 
At first, for me, its surprising 
number of similarities to the West 
outweighed its differences. So suc- 
cessfully have the Japanese imposed, 
at least to the public eye, sharp 
elements of current Western life— 
electricity, all kinds of motors and 
even furniture—on their own ancient, 
stylised culture, that I had to search 
for a clue to what it is they have 
covered up. 

When the plane landed at Haneda 
Airport on the edge of Tokyo Bay, 
a cold grey November had lowered 
itself onto the island of Honshu, 
and I could not distinguish the grey 
smoke from the grey mist that 
welded teeming Tokyo and the 
adjacent water-green countryside. 
World War II. had been over for a 
decade, but as we drove into the 
city, this seemed a remarkably short 
time, considering that no scars were 
immediately visible. 

From the start, I wanted more 
than anything to know how these 
people felt about us. Everywhere 
one saw many Americans and some 
Britishers, both military and civilians; 
saw commerce transacted in English 
as easily as in Japanese; saw 
youthful Orientals, female, jitter- 
bugging with youthful Occidentals, 


the latter almost invariably in uniform. 
I knew not a single Japanese and, as I 
dug into my Army job, I wondered 
if it would ever be possible to catch 
any kind of glimmer into a Japanese 
mind. It never occurred to me that 
a mirror—usually an agent for 
revealing one’s exterior to oneself— 
would play a part. 

My first assignment was in the 
country, and my first quarters con- 
sisted of a cubicle in a large, old, 
frame building painted dull grey, 
which had once been a barracks in 
the former Imperial Military Academy 
and was now serving as a U.S. 
Army B.O.Q. We were an hour by 
car or by fast electric train from 


Tokyo, and we lived and worked in | 


a little Western world of our own. 
Within our post Japan scarcely 
existed, but contrasts still were 
sharp: bland Oriental faces that 
differ from ours, new streamlined 
cement-walled buildings against the 
old frame ones, sturdy pine growing 
in the same soil with palm and 
feathery bamboo. 

Since my ‘ room’ was at one end 


of a building without inside partitions, | 


it derived exceptional character by 
possessing three natural walls; the 
fourth was a removable panel which 
began a foot or two above the floor 
and ended long before it reached the 
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draughty ceiling. Although this gave 
some visible privacy, it provided 


A none such orally, and it afforded me 
| little benefit from one of the most 
| important objects in my room—a 
| large oil-stove called a ‘space- 
| heater,’ which had a pipe going out 

— | through a missing pane in the 

ok | room’s one window. The reason 

dered | I mention this in detail is that I 

enh | became acutely aware when I rose 

onee that first morning that the heater 
© that had fought a losing battle with the 

- oe elements, and the clammy, numbing 

alli cold I was wrapped in produced an 

\ irresistible tendency not to linger 

a the | over dressing. Even so, I realised 

s con- | that first morning a small situation 

», old, | in the room that was going to cause 

: me annoyance daily : the one mirror 

ube in rested on but did not hang ovec the 

ademy low, plain, varnished chest of drawers. 

US. At once I saw that, as things were, 

our by | I was going to have to bend and 

1 from ( SOP uncomfortably every morning 

ed in | © comb my hair and tie my tie. 

» om | In that cold? When it would be 

scarcely , so simple to hang the mirror on the 
| wee wall? I even paused long enough 
es that } to wonder why some unknown 
P predecessor, either American or 
‘nst the Japanese, had not hung it long ago. 
growing Turning the mirror over, I found 
im and | ™ wire on its back and no hooks 
to hold a wire. A hasty, shivering 

one call | examination revealed no nail in any 
wrtitions, | wall or in the partition. The mirror 
acter by frame was heavy and tightly made 
ts: the out of a blond, hard wood that was 
al which probably maple or sycamore; the 
the floor | glass itself was held in place by a 
ched the second frame solidly anchored to 


the first with a series of screws 
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round it. The mirror belonged to 
a Japanese-copied ‘set’—a bed, 
single straight chair, table-desk—of 
the type American department stores 
advertise as ‘ Early American Repro- 
duction.” Pausing a few seconds 
longer to wonder how I was going 
to hang the mirror, the thought 
occurred to me that since the world 
knows the Japanese sit on the floor, 
eat while sitting on the floor and 
sleep on the floor, the very presence 
in my room of these Japanese copies 
of Grand Rapids copies was mute 
testimony to victory and defeat. 

In my first lunch-time opportunity 
I briefly explored a small, outwardly 
American shopping-centre within 
the compound, run and staffed by 
Japanese for American clientele. To 
my delight I found at once a small 
picture-framing shop whose signs 
were in English and whose pro- 
prietor was a pleasant-looking, dig- 
nified, middle-aged Japanese gentle- 
man, imperturbable by nature behind 
his thick-lensed glasses. He wore 
his Western suit like an Omaha 
business-man, but, as I went in, he 
instantly placed his hands on the 
front of his thighs and bowed low. 
Ah, Japan! I thought. Having seen 
the silver leaves on my uniform, 
he murmured, “ Colonel,” as his 
head went down. A plaque, sus- 
pended on wires above the counter 
which separated customers from the 
work area, bore the legend, ‘S. 
KITAMURA, Frames.’ Before he 
had straightened, I plunged and 
said, “‘ Kitamura-San.” 

Mr Kitamura straightened, smiling 
happily, and for the first time I heard 
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a Japanese audibly, even noisily, 
draw his breath in through his 
teeth—in Japan frequently indicating 
surprise, but also the politest gesture 
possible of intense pleasure and 
satisfaction. I beamed back, happy 
that now for the first time I had used 
that indispensable Japanese word, 
pronounced ‘Sahn,’ which means 
everything from Mr, Mrs, Miss to 
Honorable and even the digit ‘ three.’ 

“ T can do for you ? ” Mr Kitamura 
asked, rubbing his little hands 
together. 

I explained that my problem was 
such a simple one that I hated to 
trouble him with it, but after he 
persisted of course I told him what 
it was. He seemed delighted at the 
very prospect of being able to 
contribute to my comfort in Japan, 
and assured me that fastening a wire 
was nothing at all; indeed we got 
along so well that he told me, “I 
enjoy to do it!” and I believed him. 
Mr Kitamura beamingly said he 
would send a boy to drive the nail. 
As he said this, as if by a secret code, 
two young Japanese men, whom I 
judged to be Mr Kitamura’s eldest 
son and his second eldest son, came 
out of the back and flanked him at 
the counter. 

His offer took me by surprise and 
I may have raised an eyebrow. Send 
a boy to drive one nail? What was 
wrong with my driving the nail? 
Even if I didn’t have a hammer I 
could do it with a rock. Besides, 
since at the B.O.Q. individual cubicle 
doors were locked, and since no 
one was there during the day and 
only the papa-san (who brought oil 
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and lighted the stove at dusk) and 
I had keys, I saw no immediate way 
for a boy to get in. All I needed was 
wire on the frame and the right- 
sized nail. I repeated this. 

** Okay, sure,” said Mr Kitamura 


happily. “ When you want I send 
boy ? ” 
** Send boy ?” 


“ Hai! Yes-s. To get mirror?” 

“Oh!” I said. I had presumed 
that I would take it in to Mr Kita- 
mura. If the boy couldn’t get in to 
drive the nail how could he—and a 
new thought occurred to me: if the 
boy did get in to drive the nail and 
I weren’t there, how would he know 
where I wanted the nail driven ?>— 
how could he possibly get in to get 
the mirror ? 

I made a decision. ‘ Look, Kita- 
mura-San,” I said confidentially, “I 
hope to have a little time off next 
Saturday afternoon. Suppose I just 
bring mirror in to you. Then you 
put wire on, give me nail and I hang 
mirror in right place so I can see. 


Okay ?” 
Mr Kitamura did not move a 
muscle. “Colonel bring and : 


colonel hang?” he asked, and all 
the camaraderie was gone from his 
face. 

“Yes,” I said. 

Slowly Mr Kitamura bowed, and 
I was not clever enough to know the 
damage I had done the West. 

The following Saturday afternoon 
I carried the mirror in to Mr Kita- 
mura and, my arm aching from its 
weight, laid it face down on the 
counter. Evidently Mr Kitamura 
had forgiven me, because he seemed 
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reasonably glad to see me. As I 
entered, the eldest son and a pretty 
girl I decided was his wife came 
forward, and all of us bowed. 

“Ah so deka?” Mr Kitamura 
said, looking at where the wire was 
to go on the back of the mirror. 
“For you we fix.” 

“ Good,” I said. “ Now?” 

A slight shadow crossed Mr 
Kitamura’s round face. ‘“‘ Maybe 
not now. Maybe you come back 
one hour? Neh?” 

Of course I should have agreed, 
but I didn’t know it then. I did 
not know at the time that the reason 
he wanted me to leave the mirror 
and go away was that if there 
were any difficulty in attaching the 
wire I would not be a witness to it, 
and that he, thus, together with the 
Japanese nation, would not have lost 
face in my eyes. Blundering on 
with an impatience some people find 
typical of Americans, I insisted that 
he put the wire on at that moment 
so that I could go home, hang the 
mirror and forget it. 

As if she knew by precise mental 
telepathy the exact second when 
Mr Kitamura decided to let me have 
my way, the girl silently disappeared 
into the back of the shop and 
returned at once with two hooks and 
a roll of picture-wire that I, knowing 
nothing whatever about framing, 
saw instantly were too light to 
support the weight of the mirror. 
In Japan, I was to learn, many 
things are light-weight, and many 
Occidentals say half the country is 
made of glue, paper and bamboo. 
But not that mirror. 
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Lowering his head so that I could 
not see his face, Mr Kitamura 
reluctantly took one of the hooks 
and tried to insert it by hand into 
that tightly grained, granite-like wood, 
The hook broke at once. Again 
without being told, and with the 
efficiency of a dentist’s assistant, the 
girl went into the back and brought 
him an awl. Mr Kitamura strove 
to dig even a small opening in the 
wood, the thin blue veins standing 
out on the backs of his strained, 
parchment-coloured hands ; but his 
bones were small and in a moment 
he laid down the awl. He could not 
look me in the eye, and the fleeting 
hope passed through my mind that 
he would not commit hara-kiri. I 
picked up the awl and, straining to 
the utmost, forced a small opening. 
Then, trying to insert the other hook, 
I broke it. 

Mr Kitamura showed a little 
interest in continuing to live. “‘ Hook 
no go in,” he stated with finality. 

“ Hook too small,” I said. “ Too 
light.” 

Mr Kitamura studied me with 
the frankest non-commital scrutiny 
I had received in some time. If the 
wood is so hard you cannot make a 
hole in it for a small hook, how on 
earth can you expect to make a hole 
for a large hook? I couldn’t have 
answered the logic of that myself, 
but I asked him for larger hooks. 
He replied he had no larger hooks. 
“In a picture-framing shop?” I 
asked. Then Mr Kitamura said 
that if only I would leave the mirror 
he would get larger hooks from 

Tokyo. 
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I gave in. 
* When ?” 

** Maybe one week.” 

Now it was I who took a long 
breath—from surprise. “ But I tie 
my tie and comb my hair daily,” 
I told him, “and I have no other 
mirror.” It didn’t seem necessary 
to tell him I could have gone to the 
room at the end of the hall. “ Of 
course we can put the wire on,” I 
added, and believed it. It never 
occurred to me we couldn’t. “ You 
mean you can’t put the wire on 
now—today?” I asked incredu- 
lously. And this was where for the 
first time I got into that Japanese 
yes-and-no routine every Westerner 
in Japan has to learn, that routine 
where the Japanese mean no and 
are agreeing with your question, 
they say yes because not to agree 
would not be polite. ‘“ You mean 
you can’t do it today ?” I repeated. 

“ Yes,” Mr Kitamura said. 

“Oh, good!” I said, relieved. 
“Then you mean you can put it on 
today ?” 

“No,” Mr Kitamura said. 

“ But you just said you could.” 

Mr Kitamura was very patient 
with me. He said carefully, “ When 
you say: ‘You mean you no can 
put wire on today?’ I say to you, 
‘Yes.’ And I mean yes I no can 
put wire on today.” 

Now that the three Kitamuras 
saw that I understood, things took 
a decided turn for the better. Mr 
Kitamura laughed and his son laughed 
and his daughter-in-law giggled 
uproariously. I laughed too. I 
suppose they thought now I was 


“ All right,” I said. 
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going to leave the mirror and go 
away. 

“Now we put wire on,” I said, 
as the merriment died down. 

Three Japanese faces settled into 
impassivity and I presume it was a 
good thing I did not know what 
anyone was thinking. I asked for 
two screws and a screwdriver, and 
when the son’s wife had brought 
them I saw at a glance they were 
all too small. I also saw that Mr 
Kitamura and I were engaged in a 
silent struggle of wills. I had gone 
so far that now I had to get the 
wire on and Mr Kitamura had to 
keep me from doing it. If I did 
not get the wire on Mr Kitamura 
would have no respect for me, and 
if I did get it on he would have no 
respect for himself. I asked for 
larger screws and a larger screw- 
driver and without the flicker of an 
eyelash Mr Kitamura told me he 
had none. I tried to insert one of 
the screws in the inadequate opening 
I had made in the frame and failed. 
In between his teeth rushed Mr 
Kitamura’s breath. “ And you have 
no larger screws,” I said, “in a 
shop whose business it is to fix, and 
even make, all kinds of picture- 
frames in a country as modern and 
up-to-date and industrial as Japan ?” 

That hurt, but Mr Kitamura 
breathed, “‘ No have,” and his eyes 
did not flinch. But I saw a small 
vein begin to throb in his forehead. 
“What you need is carpenter,” he 
said finally. 

I chuckled, surprised he knew 
that noun. “Oh, no!” I said. 
“No need carpenter for this.” 
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frame ? ” 


| “Yes,” I said. 


“Now ?” 
“ Now.” 
ii9 How ? ” 


| “ May I please have the screw- 


driver again?” I asked, and the 
girl handed it to me. With a little 
) pressure I loosened, by three or 
four threads, one of the screws near 
| the top in the back of the frame— 
and three Japanese sucked in their 
| breath. Then I doubled the too- 
thin wire, doubled it again and 
twisted a good strong strand, then 
looped this twice round the screw, 
| brought the end back and twisted 
it around the main wire. I did the 
same thing on the other side, 
tightened both screws and knew the 
wire would hold. Then I picked 
up the mirror by the wire to test it 
and it held. 
Taking a piece of scrap cardboard 
from the counter I folded it and then 
folded it again into a kind of handle, 


ed 
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hoping this would prevent the wire 
from cutting into my hand on the long 
walk home. Then I took out my 
wallet and tried to pay Mr Kitamura 
in yen. He backed away, flatly 
refusing to accept anything at all. 
And then he handed me a large 
nail. Not a small one but a large 
one. 

“But why not?” I protested. 
“Tve taken your time, I’m using 
your wire, nail and tools.” 

“No pay, sir,” Mr Kitamura said 
gravely, as the three Japanese bowed, 
“because you just show us why 
Japan lost the war.” 

It was not until I was nearly home 
with the nail in my pocket and the 
wire cutting my hand through the 
cardboard that I knew also that, 
when he got home that night, Mr 
Kitamura was going to take off his 
Western suit, put on a kimono and 
sit on the grass tatami on his floor, 
satisfied that no Japanese officer on 
earth would have so demeaned 
himself, so flagrantly failed to uphold 
the face required of conquerors, as 
to carry the mirror himself. 
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THE SCHOMBERG ROCK 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


ALL my early life we went at 
Christmas to Grandmother Warden’s. 
Fifteen or twenty of the family used 
to arrive on Christmas Eve and the 
last would not leave until the New 
Year. My father was something of 
an exception to this: he seldom 
stayed more than two days, mainly 
because his mother-in-law’s dom- 
inating habits were more than he 
could tolerate. He once said within 
my hearing that he was damned if 
he’d have the old lady tapping her 
stick at him. “ She might have been 
a pioneer, but her own family were 
glad to stay away from her.” And 
to this my mother could make no 
convincing denial. And yet I am not 
sure that it was a valid criticism. 

Grandmother Warden lived in 
one of these Otway valleys where 
farmers see only sky and walls of 
grass and cows grazing perpen- 
dicularly above the chimneys, and 
a few white trunks of trees, dead 
and ghostly reminders of the original 
forest. In her old age she grew 
azaleas there and rhododendrons, and 
lived as a matriarch, even when 
there was only Uncle Silas left to 
rule. She was, I suppose, more 
than a matriarch. She ruled the 
entire district. 

She never saw Melbourne; in 
fact, she only once saw Warrnambool 





—this after she had been shipwrecked 
east of there in the Schomberg in 
1855. She stayed thereabouts for 
a time, more or less where the sea . 
had left her, then as the Otway 

country opened, she moved into 

it until she came to the valley. I 

suppose its depth and its forest were 

a check even to such determination 
as hers. There was also a man in » 
her odyssey, a grandfather I never 
knew. He first went into the valley 
on foot, then he took her in on a 
horse-drawn sledge and built her 
a hut in the clearing he had made. 
And there was another woman, not 
in the valley, but in Melbourne, a | 
younger sister known to us 4 
Great-aunt Elizabeth. The two 
women never spoke to one another; 
at least, not in my lifetime, nor in 
my mother’s. 

My mother and seven aunts and | 
uncles had been born in the valley, 
most of them without doctor or 
midwife—a circumstance in those 
days to be expected. Except for 
Uncle Silas they all left the valley— ‘ 
my mother to marry a local post- | 
master. 

Our drives to the valley I remember 
well. Away from the Otways the 
country would be summer-white; 
but in the afternoon we would leave 
it behind and climb into the forest 
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and smell the cool scent of under- 
growth at the car windows. So it 
was, all the way up the range, the 
air growing cooler, the forest heavier 
and more mysterious the higher we 
went. On the other side, the hills 
were bare and green and descended 
in prodigious leaps to the sea, the 
far, pale-blue, apparently motionless 
sea. Sheep and cattle grazed on 
ledge-like tracks there, balanced 
precariously, 

The farm was four or five hundred 
yards off the road. As I opened the 
gate I would feel that one false move 
might send the car plunging, like 
the horseman in the sky, down to 
the valley floor. Down there I could 
hear dogs barking and Uncle Silas 
calling the cows, and the creek 
running, even though its movement 
was scarcely perceptible to the eye. 
I used to look directly on to the 
house and its rising smoke and 
gathered tree-tops, and read the 
name faintly painted on the iron 
roof—Warden Vale. 

In the year of the ‘ pilgrimage,’ 
as it came to be called, I was fifteen. 
On the evening of Boxing Day we 
had seated ourselves at the dining- 
room table, twelve or fifteen of us, 
my grandmother at the head, and 
Uncle John, as the eldest son, 
opposite her. My grandmother was 
at this time, in her late eighties, 
only then beginning to have the 
transparent appearance of age. Her 
hair was no more than steel grey, 
and her eye was still quick to detect 
every reaction in those about her. 
As we waited to begin tea she said, 
“T have it in mind that you will 
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take me—you John—back to Curdie’s 
River. I want to see the Schomberg 
Rock again while there’s time.” 

Here it was she had been wrecked 
as a girl of eighteen. 

Uncle John, who was a craggy, 
amiable man, looked from under 
his eyebrows. “ But, Mater, this is 
really quite preposterous——” 

“I shall now say grace,” said my 
grandmother. 

Bowing her head and folding her 
hands she enunciated carefully, 
“Bless this food for our use and 
ourselves for thy service, O Lord, 
our strength and our Redeemer.” 

** Amen,” we said. 

“* But it’s quite three hours away 


“Tt used to be as many days,” 
said Grandmother Warden, “ and 
no comfortable days at that.” 

“ But you were a deal younger.” 

“Stop ‘but-ing’ and eat your 
tea.” 

And Uncle John, who was a 
leading grazier in the Brimbool 
country and a major in the war, 
ate his meal like a child. 

“We'll leave in the morning 
directly after breakfast,” said my 
grandmother. 

My aunts and uncles murmured 
their assent without another pro- 
test. 

Such was Grandmother Warden. 
Sitting at the head of the table, 
she was a replica of Victoria Regina, 
body erect, hair parted at the centre 
and drawn back, expression un- 
amused. I suppose in her day 
Victoria-like wives had ruled half 
the homes of the country, even in 
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places as remote as this. In her 
presence I often felt that my cousins 
and I lacked some intangible grace 
which might have been ours had 
we been born ‘at Home,’ or even 
educated there. There was that 
faint smile of hers, something be- 
tween pride and dismay, as if she 
had said, ‘ It’s an experiment really, 
raising colonials. They’re not quite 
what one would like; but, after all, 
what can one do?’ And yet it was 
she who had borne the impact of 
the new world: the wreck, the 
journey, the forest. And fires she 
had known, fire on fire, and then 
the accident which killed my grand- 
father. She had found him in the 
forest where he had been felling 
timber. A tree had pinned him, 
but he was conscious still and able 
to tell her what she must do, now 
that she was alone. She had dug 
under him all that night, she and 
Uncle John. But he was dead long 
before they ended. Remembering 
these things, I could never be 
intolerant of her. 

“Judith, you could come with 
us, and you, boy, too.” 

* Thank you,” we said. 

Judith I must describe. She was 
about my own age, daughter of a 
city uncle, but a girl with more of 
her grandmother’s spirit than any 
of us, more audacity, more assurance 
and poise. Even at this age she 
could be all fire and hostility, or all 
graciousness. She had for years 
been Grandmother Warden’s confi- 
dante: Judith it was who attended 
the old lady like a maid-in-waiting 
at her eighty-fifth birthday cele- 


brations; before Judith I believe 
she showed more of her underlying 
feelings. I remember Judith at this 
time as having her grandmother’s 
quick, imperious eye, even though 
she was only fifteen. Her hair she 
wore in a single plait, brushed out 
at the end and brought over her 
shoulder. 

Why I too had been elected to 
go on the journey I had no clear 
idea; sufficient that I had my 
orders. 

Such was our introduction to the 
‘ pilgrimage.’ Through the dining- 
room window, as we sat there, we 
could see the forest on the other 
side of the creek. It had never 
been pushed farther back, and it 
rose now in a wall above the running 
water, dense, brooding and oddly 
menacing. 

Next morning we breakfasted in 
the kitchen, the four of us who 
were to go. When I came in, 
Grandmother Warden was alone and 
had already started her slice of 
toast and two cups of tea. She 
wore the white linen dress with 
fine black lines which she had worn 
on all the festive occasions I could 
remember. By her chair was her 
silver-topped stick, which was never 
far away from her. When we had 
spoken she said to me, “And you 
wonder too why I should go ?” 

No,” I said. 

“No?” She looked at me with 
her intense eyes. 

“I would want to do the same,” 
I said. 

** And why would you go?” 


I could only say perhaps to 
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remember; perhaps to feel again 
what it had been like so long before. 

She seemed pleased with this. 
“ Yes,” she said. ‘“ Yes.” 

But her expression clouded and 
she said, as if to herself, “I have 
put it off long enough. Now it has 
become necessary to me.” 

She met my eye and I became 
unaccountably confused, as if I 
had eavesdropped. But then the 
others came in, Uncle John wearing 
his Harris-tweed coat, carrying his 
wide-brimmed hat, murmuring still 
that it was preposterous ; and Judith 
glancing at me in a way at once 
curious yet detached. 

“ Fifteen minutes for your break- 
fast,” said Grandmother Warden. 

Behind her the wide black stove 
was open at the top, casting an 
aureole about her slight body. I 
had finished now and went outside 
into the morning. The sun had 
struck narrowly into the valley 
through a gap to the north-east. 
Although the valley walls were in 
shadow, the creek was in sunshine. 
Birds were diving from the forest 
to catch insects, darting through 
horizontal sunlight, then soaring 
back to shadows. As they dived, 
the sun momentarily brightened their 
bodies, so that the valley was full of 
flashing wings and a choir-like singing. 

We left before six, Grandmother 
Warden next to Uncle John, Judith 
and I in the back, well apart in our 
corners. 

I remember this journey with 
particular clarity; not only because 
of its ending, but because I felt all 
day that, led by this aged woman, 
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we were going back to the beginnings 
of my mother’s family, thrusting 
time aside, defying death to reach 
the stream of our birth. Perhaps 
my grandmother anticipated this 
sort of reaction from me; perhaps 
that was why she had invited me. 
And yet I knew little enough of 
the family history, except the story 
of the wreck. The Schomberg had 
struck a rock off Curdie’s River, 
but the passengers had been saved. 
Grandmother Warden and Great- 
aunt Elizabeth and various brothers 
and sisters had been with their 
parents. But when the family had 
continued the journey in a passing 
ship, Grandmother Warden, who 
was then eighteen, had gone the 
other way to Warrnambool. This 
fact I had always accepted unques- 
tioningly, but I see now it was an 
extraordinary division, especially in 
a Victorian family and one placed 
in such circumstances. Great-aunt 
Elizabeth I had known well. She 
had been a year or two older than 
Grandmother Warden, a_ gentle, 
absent-minded soul whom I had 
never once heard mention her sister, 
or even the Schomberg. 

In low gear we rose out of the 
valley, the sky filling the windscreen, 
the engine no doubt sounding like 
an aeroplane to those waking be- 
low. Grandmother Warden wore a 
motoring-veil, though veils had long 
since become unnecessary, and she 
sat well back in her seat as if braced 
for shock. She motored only three 
or four times a year, then always to 
Colac, to shop and to see her solicitor, 
and in December to buy Christmas 
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presents. I fancy she disapproved 
of the ease with which Colac could 
be reached by car: once it had taken 
her two days on horseback during 
winter. Again, she had sent Uncle 
John to the doctor there, as a boy, 
with the written description of an 
illness which had struck two of the 
younger children. And from that, 
as the practice was, the doctor had 
diagnosed. Uncle John had had 
prescriptions made up and had 
ridden back, down through the 
forest, across the range, into the 
valley. But the illness had been 
meningitis and one of the children 
was already dead. So she dis- 
approved, I believe, of the easy way 
one could go to Colac now. 

Uncle John drove a Willys Knight 
sedan, which was the most luxurious 
and dignified car to visit the neigh- 
bourhood. It was plush upholstered 
and in the back had plush ropes 
ending in soft balls to hold on to. 
The wire spokes of the wheels were 
painted orange. 

Out of the gate we went and up 
the range, the sea far down through 
the rear window and the forest 
ahead. 

“There,” said Grandmother 
Warden, “is the coach road—and a 
good road it was.” 

It was a rutted track on the hills, 
impossibly inclined to the sea. How 
the horses had come up or down I 
could never understand. Our valley 
was below us on the other side with 
Phillips’s place coming to view, its 
smoke unwavering, its cows black- 
and-white toys. Uncle John changed 
to second gear, but every now and 


then he grunted impatiently and 
changed back to low. For three 
miles we clung to the edge of the 
valley, rising slowly into the colder 
air. Then we turned along the ridge, 
climbing still, but no longer steeply, 
And there we entered the forest, 
It looked more than usually impen- 
etrable, more than usually mysterious. 
Although it was summer, the air 
was chill and moist, and a mist rose 
off the tree-tops, far up where the 
sun touched them. The noise of 
our engine startled crimson lauries 
into dipping flight along the forest 
edge. 

I remember we had reached a 
place on the road called Marriner’s 
Spur when the engine began to boil. 
We pulled up, and at once the 
forest possessed us with its fragrance 
and its rank on rank of trees. 

“Have you a waterbag?” de- 
manded Grandmother Warden. 

* No,” Uncle John admitted. 

The old lady muttered impatiently. 
Uncle John got out and handed me 
a billy, then cast about along the 
edge of the road. 

“There should be a track down 
to a creek somewhere here.” 

He found it then, a steep track 
barely defined enough to follow. I 
stepped onto it and was immediately 
out of sight of the others. It fell 
steeply away, as steeply almost as 
the hills above Warden Vale, and as 
I descended, the wind became a 
mere sighing, the voices above 
inaudible. I felt myself all at once 


far removed from the other three. 
Somewhere below me an alarmed 
bird cried, ‘I never, never, never! 
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I never, never!’ I looked there 
but saw only tree on tree, the 
farthest tops still below me, the 
nearer butts rising out of under- 
growth: sassafras, dogwood and 
tree-ferns. The trunks of tree-ferns 
were festooned with moss, and moss 
grew thick on the cutting of the 
track, thick and damp. The thoughts 
that always came to me in the forest 
came to me again: how in such a 
place had one man started with an 
axe? And having started, how had 
he built a home and brought in 
chairs and food, and brought in a 
wife and raised a family? I never 
entered the forest but these questions 
came to me, born of a kind of despair. 
And yet I had been told a hundred 
times that first there were men’s 
backs, then pack-horses, then sledges, 
and that those were the best of 


days, the happy days. 
‘I never, never, never!’ cried 
the bird. ‘I never, never!’ I 


visualised it fleeing from the scene 
of some fearful crime, but still I 
could see no movement there in 
the green light. Men had worked 
here seventy years before, felling 
timber for the railways. In this 
depth there had risen the sound of 
their axes, their shouts at bullocks, 
and the long, sad crash of trees 
whose butts stood even now slowly 
decaying. 

In the valley bottom a small 
Stream ran, untouched by the sun. 
Stooped beside it I felt all the weight 
of the forest upon me, infinitudes 
of forests. I scooped the water 
quickly and went scrambling upward 
to the light, scarcely noticing roots, 
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or mud, or the steepness of the 
climb. The bird cried again, but 
far down, as if relinquishing its 
hold. ‘I never, never, never! 
I never, never!’ I burst un- 
expectedly onto the road, sweating 
and self-conscious. The others were 
talking and hardly noticed me. 

“Of course,’ Uncle John was 
saying, “ after a few more miles it’s 
downhill all the way, but twisty, 
Mater. I hope it doesn’t upset 
you.” 

* And why should it upset me? 
Why should it?” Grandmother 
Warden accompanied this with taps 
on the road with her stick. 

We swung left and right, mile on 
mile down the western side of the 
range, Grandmother Warden sitting 
up straight, one hand still on her 
upright stick, never taking her eyes 
from the road; Judith occasionally 
glancing at me in a curious, yet 
indifferent way. I was beginning 
to feel clammy and nauseated, my 
stomach moving loosely inside me. 
I leaned back in my corner, my 
eyes closed, until I heard Uncle 
John say, “‘ We’re down, Mater, and 
there’s the Gellibrand.” 

** Ah, poor Mr Gellibrand,” said 
Grandmother Warden vaguely. 

I opened my eyes and saw a 
broad stream, dark-looking, flowing 
under low hills. The sunshine of 
the higher country was gone and 
the sky was overcast. 

“* He was very obstinate, they say,” 
said Uncle John. 

** Who was he ?” asked Judith. 

“A Tasmanian gentleman,” said 
Grandmother Warden. “He and 
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Mr Hesse explored in the Otways 
twenty years before we arrived. Mr 
Allan, from this side of the range, 
found poor Mr Gellibrand’s remains 
up this river many years later.” 

** Someone else’s remains, I think, 
Mater.” 

“Perhaps. At all events, it was 
a sad happening.” 

“He ignored his guide,” Uncle 
John persisted, “ followed the Barwon 
into the forest and that’s the last 
they heard of either of them. I 
doubt if they reached this side of 
the range.” 

* Perhaps not,” said Grandmother 
Warden testily. “I only say it was 
sad; very sad.” 

** Of course,”’ Uncle John conceded. 

Judith smiled faintly, but, catching 
my eye, was serious again. 

The Gellibrand ran parallel to the 
coast, seeking outlet through a line 
of low hills. The sea was yet 
invisible, but from its direction 
streamed broken cloud, driven by 
the wind. The forest and ranges 
were gone and the atmosphere was 
of winter rather than summer. 
Spindrift hung over a rolling, dreary 
country where growth was stunted 
and bent by the wind. We were 
not far from Henty Cove, which at 
this time was still my home. In all 
our years there my mother had never 
accustomed herself to the violent 
seas. During storms I had known 
her to imagine shipwrecked men 
beating at the post-office door and 
people crying for help. Little wonder 
I could never overcome my awe of 
it. We were brought up on stories 
of shipwrecks: the Loch Ard, the 
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Red Facket, the Newfield, and above 
all these, the Schomberg. My mother, 
in her imagination, had suffered the 
wreck of the Schomberg more acutely 
than her own mother had done. 

I looked at Grandmother Warden’s 
straight back. Clearly she had no 
intention of letting the sea daunt 
her, any more than it had daunted 
her then. When we came in sight 
of it, still some hundreds of yards 
away, she lifted her veil, like a knight 
lifting his visor. “ John, I should 
like to stop for lunch where poor 
Dr Carmichael and his family were 
lost.” 

‘Where Dr Carmichael and his 
family were lost,’ as if this chapter 
of history had occurred a week 
before. 

“It will be blowing a gale out 
there, Mater.” 

“* We can sit in the car.” 

“Very well,” said Uncle John. 
“ Very well.”’ 

So we took a track through heath 
and low scrub until the sea lay less 
than fifty yards away, its range of 
sounds already over-powering the 
noise of the car, its spray blowing 
on our windows. We pulled up 
beside the Loch Ard Gorge and 
parked in wind that rocked the car 
on its springs. I stepped outside 
and began wiping the windows, my 
clothes lashing about me. Through 
half-closed eyes I could see the lines 
of waves careering towards the cliffs. 
Their sounds had long been familiar 
to me: the background roar, the 
long-drawn sighs, the tearing sounds 
as of giant sheets of calico being 
torn across. I could see the incredibly 
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narrow entrance to the gorge, with 
torrents of white water pouring back 
off its rocks and, farther in, the 
crescent of protected beach. 

When I got back into the car 
Grandmother Warden was staring 
seawards while the others ate their 
lunch. 

“There’s nothing to see of the 
ship, John ?” 

“ It was lost nearly fifty years ago, 
Mater.” 

“* Of course,” she said. 

She was looking at the waves with 
pursed lips, as if assessing an 
adversary. “‘ There was no chance 
to swim ?” 

“Tt was a sea like this and they 
were thrown against the cliffs—except 
the two young people.” 

He began to go over the main 
events of the wreck: the captain’s 
uncertainty of his whereabouts ; the 
ship striking the reef; the miracle 
which brought Tom Pierce, then 
Eva Carmichael through the entrance 
when all the rest were dead. And 
then Tom Pierce’s search for help 
in country which had scarcely a 
habitation, and his remarkable meet- 
ing with the men from Glenample. 

When he had finished, Grand- 
mother Warden said, “ God be with 
them.” She stared for a long time 
at the waves and then, as if em- 
barrassed, said, “ Children, go and 
stretch your legs.” 

We stepped into the turmoil of 
noise and spray, Judith walking 
ahead to leave me in no doubt she 
was master. She bent into the 
wind, going towards the entrance 
of the gorge, her single plait streaming 
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behind her, on until she reached the 
brink of the headland above the sea. 
Standing there at the edge she looked 
back at me tauntingly. In the same 
moment the wind ballooned her 
skirts and her feet moved on the 
rock. She swayed there, then, as if 
blown inland, came running back, 
her face white. I followed her down 
the track to the gorge out of sight 
of the car. She burst into tears. 

** How can I face her?” she said. 

** Face who ?” I asked. 

“Oh, you are a fool!” she cried, 
immediately recovering herself. 

She turned away and dried her 
eyes and we went back to the car. 
Its windows were so misted again 
with salt that the others could have 
seen nothing, nor did they say a 
word; but on the way to Port 
Campbell and beyond, Judith sat 
sullenly in her corner. 

All along the coast we paused 
wherever wrecks had occurred. At 
these places Uncle John would 
mention the name of the ship, and 
Grandmother Warden would refer 
to it as if the calamity had occurred 
only a few weeks before. Through 
these delays it was almost three 
o’clock before we neared our 
destination. When we came to the 
wide, dark estuary of Curdie’s River, 
Grandmother Warden stopped us 
and had me clean the windows 
again. We crossed the long bridge 
to the western side, where Peter- 
borough huddled under the wind, 
its roofs rusted, its windows blurred, 
its plants succumbed to the sea. 
Old though its few houses looked to 
me, to Grandmother Warden all was 
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new. There had been blacks, she 
said, watching from the shore, ready 
to take what they could get when 
the baggage was washed on to the 
beach ; but otherwise no one, not a 
house, nor a white man closer than 
Dr Curdie up the river. 

We drove to a low headland twenty 
or thirty feet above the sea. Below, 
through a sandy beach, the river 
had its outlet. Directly off the river 
mouth, perhaps three hundred yards 
out, two rocks, or two protrusions 
of the one rock, rose four or five feet 
above the sea, mushroom-shaped, 
the only part of an underlying reef 
standing clear of broken water. 
Over this reef the waves broke with 
cracking sound audible above the 
general roar. 

“The Schomberg Rock,” said 
Uncle John. 

“Yes,” said Grandmother Warden 
quietly. She ran the window down and 
looked out from it. “ There was a 
sand-bar running towards the shore?” 

“Tt was washed out many years 
ago,” said Uncle John. 

** And the ship ? ” 

“ She’s under ten feet of sand.” 

** Oh dear,” she said; and again, 
** Oh dear.” 

We sat there saying nothing, 
awed to see this aged woman looking 
on these cliffs and this sea and the 
dreary hinterland; for my part, I 
was projecting myself to that lost 
deck as the bows pounded the rocks 
and the forbidding new land rose 
and fell a few hundred yards beyond 
the rail. She had been a new ship, 
on her maiden voyage—lost, it was 
said, by negligence. 
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The open window was on the lee 
side of the car, and from this Grand- 
mother Warden continued to stare, 
her cheeks pinkened. 

Uncle John said, “I think we 
could leave your grandmother alone.” 

Since she did not demur we 
stepped out into the wind. Uncle 
John contented himself with walking 
up and down the headland, his 
clothes flapping about him, but 
Judith began descending to the 
beach. I followed her in the 
tremendous din of waves. 

It is easy in retrospect to see the 
significance to Grandmother Warden 
of the day’s remaining incident—a 
trivial enough incident, comical even. 
The waves were driving far up the 
sand, and spume was blowing the 
full length of the beach; nevertheless, 
Judith took off her shoes and began 
to walk in the water. Gradually she 
put ten or twelve feet between us 
until she was a foot deep, the back- 
wash curling against her legs. I 
treated this performance with in- 
difference. Behind us the car, with 
its orange wheels, still overlooked 
the beach, and Uncle John still 
walked up and down the road. I 
was looking towards him when a 
wave larger than the rest washed 
over my shoes. At the same time 
I saw Judith thrown onto her hands 
and knees. My first impulse was to 
laugh, but the receding water rolled 
her over as if she had been a piece 
of wood. I ran down and helped 
her to her feet. This, I suppose, 
would have been enough ; in fact, I 
thought she hardly needed help. 
But, on an impulse, and thinking I 
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was observed and should play the 
part of a man, and being at the same 
time struck by the next wave, I 
picked her up bodily and ran through 
the drag of water, both of us drenched 
and Judith kicking wildly. When 
I set her down I thought she would 
strike me. It had been her second 
humiliation for the day, and was, 
no doubt, catastrophic. She shouted 
that she could look after herself very 
well, and started back to the car. 
I walked half-despondent, half- 
amused after her. It was raining, 
but the rain could scarcely have wet 
us more. 

When we reached the car, Grand- 
mother Warden was expostulating 
angrily and Uncle John was attempt- 
ing to calm her. She was not angry 
because our clothes were soaked, 
or because she had thought Judith 
was in danger; indeed, I had little 
idea of what had upset her. 

“The girl was quite capable of 
looking after herself,” she said to me. 

I said bewilderedly that I was 
sorry. 

Judith glared at me from her 
corner of the car and Grandmother 
Warden craned round and fixed 
her old falcon gaze on me. 

“Tm sorry,” I kept saying. 

“Good lord!” exclaimed Uncle 
John; “the boy only did what any 
man might have done in the circum- 
stances.” 

“Let us go home,” said Grand- 
mother Warden, ignoring him. 

And so the ‘ pilgrimage’ ended, 
and I felt myself the cause of its 
truination. We drove most of the 
way home in silence, keenly aware 
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that Grandmother Warden was 
displeased. At dusk, when we 
reached the valley, she went into the 
house on Judith’s arm, walking very 
slowly. She said suddenly to Judith 
and me, “Before you go to bed, 
children, I should like you to come 
to my room.” 

Her voice was no longer angry ; 
only tired and unusually melancholy. 

Judith went to the bedroom before 
me, to give Grandmother Warden 
her tea. She was in bedraggled 
clothes still, her plait streaked with 
salt. Grandmother Warden was 
lying against pillows in the great 
blackwood bed my grandfather had 
built, lying to one side of it as if, 
even after fifty years, she expected 
her husband to return. 

I could never come into this 
room without feeling that even now 
my grandfather was not far off. 
He had made the furniture and on 
the walls were photographs of him : 
one as a young man in the uniform 
of an officer of the Blackball Line ; 
another, twenty-five or thirty years 
later, when he had grown a beard 
and life in the new country had 
reflected in his eyes, and one of him 
working on the frame of the Warden 
Vale house. 

In the lamplight I had the 
impression that Grandmother War- 
den’s long accumulation of years 
had in a few hours overtaken her. 
Although she was sitting up, a 
bed-jacket round her shoulders, her 
hair in two steel-grey plaits, she 
looked incredibly old, older by a 
generation than she had looked that 
same morning. 
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She said vaguely, “I had some- 
thing to tell you.” Then she lapsed 
into silence, looking beyond us. 
Under its glass dome on the mantel, 
her year-clock rotated to left and to 
right, left and right silently. 

“You knew Elizabeth,” she said 
all at once. She did not say, ‘ Great- 
aunt Elizabeth,’ simply ‘ Elizabeth.’ 
Then she stopped again, her lips 
moving silently. 

Her next words at first seemed 
inconsequential, as if her mind had 
wandered to other happenings. “I 
could not expect forgiveness,” she 
said, “‘ but I could have sought it. 
He was promised to her, you see? 
and all that voyage I tried to take 
him. And I did take him. You 
understand?” she said, looking at 
us sharply. “ You understand ? ” 

Neither of us could answer. As 
if her mind had cleared, she said 
resonantly again, “ You understand?” 

Judith could only say, “ Perhaps 
you should sleep, Grandma.” 

For my part I felt all at once 
aware of my lack of years. Why 
had this been said to us? If it had 
to be said, why not to our parents ? 
I concentrated in embarrassment on 
the clock’s slow rotations. 

“We were all on the sand by the 
mouth of the river,” she said. 
“That was the last time the family 
was together. I used to think if I 
went back, I might feel near them 
all. But I never went; not until 
now.” 

I saw that she had moved infinitely 
far from us, back to the beach with 
the surf behind her and the Schomberg 
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rolling against the reef and the blacks 
waiting along the cliff-tops; and 
men and women, absurdly attired 
in London clothes, standing on the 
edge of that overpowering country. 

And then, as if to shed light on 
the day’s happenings, she said, 
“He carried me from the little boat 
and set me on the sand. And then 
we went away together, with noth- 
ing, to start our lives. And I was 
eighteen.” 

When we heard this, I looked 
away from her. I heard Judith say 
unsteadily, “You are tired.” She 
looked at me, and I went out and 
asked Uncle John to come. And 
then I walked about outside, along 
the creek. 

That was our last Christmas at 
Warden Vale. Grandmother Warden 
lived on until winter. It was a 
severe winter, the creek running 
a banker for weeks on end, the cloud 
descending into the valley. We 
went over several times from Henty 
Cove, and my mother took her turn 
at the bedside. Grandmother War- 
den was in her room all day and 
her mind was seldom unclouded. 
In the August she died. It was 
incredible that her era had ended, 
that our link with the first settlement 
had gone. All at once the wreck of 
the Schomberg and my grandparents’ 
journey to the valley became as much 
history as Henty’s coming to Port- 
land, or the loss of Gellibrand and 
Hesse. I think only Judith and I 
knew the significance of the 


‘ pilgrimage,’ and perhaps only I 
felt irrational regrets. 
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MUTATIS MUTANDIS 


BY JOHN ONSLOW 


THERE was a time, not many years 
ago, when, if I wished to buy some 
socks and a little baccy, I saddled 
old Paint and rode to the nearest 
town. Once or twice a year I hooked 
a team to sleigh or waggon and went 
on a major shopping jaunt. It 
mattered little that the town was 
fifty miles away. If the snow was 
too deep, the hills too slippery, or 
the creeks too full I stayed at home, 
but when I did go, I just went. 
I hope I make myself clear. I admit 
that if the situation permitted I 
frequently shaved before departure, 
put on a clean neckerchief, and 
polished my boots with a sock or 
any other piece of material that lay 
handy. Not for nothing was I 
known as The Dandy from the 
Fraser Valley to the Yukon. For 
one reason and another I got married 
and a family cropped up, and for 
more reasons we decided to return 
to the Old Country of which we 
were natives. 

Now we live in the thick of things, 
a railway-station five miles away, 
two miles to a pub, and the country 
is crawling with people. A fox and 
three couple of hounds came through 
the garden yesterday, and a fellow 
was tooting on his horn, to hell an’ 
gone, somewhere in the woods. 





My way of life has changed a bit. 
For every hundred head of Aberdeen- 
Angus cows that I ran on the range 
I now have one Light Sussex hen, 
and instead of a valley full of hay and 
grain crops I have half an acre of 
bindweed and thistles. 

I would not like it to be thought 
that I am grumbling. Feeding a 
few chickens in the rain is easier 
than forking hay to hundreds of 
cows while your nose freezes, but 
this business of going shopping 
needs adjustment. 

Last week my wife and I decided 
to go to London. The place is 
only thirty-six miles from us, and 
I am told that thousands of people 
go there every day. On old Paint 
I reckon I could get there in a few 
hours, including time to shave and 
put on a clean shirt. Trouble is 
there are no hitching-racks, and 
darn few livery barns when you get 
there. 

It was dark enough to be midnight 
when my wife put the four-month-old 
baby on the top of me. 

“Be a dear and give him his 
bottle,” she said. 

He was as good as a hot-water 
bottle, and when I had got him 
going I dropped off to sleep. My 
wife raised hell when she came 
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back from dressing the two older 
children. The baby and I were 
fast asleep and the milk in the 
bottle was cold. 

“We've only got three hours 
before we go,” said my wife, “and 
there’s a lot to do.” 

“We're only going to London,” 
I said. I put on my suit and went 
downstairs to feed the young. 

“You can’t wear that shirt,” said 
my wife. 

“‘ What’s wrong with it?” I said. 

“It’s bloody,” she said. “ Your 
face is bloody too.” 

Being old-fashioned I must have 
registered my surprise at such a 
reply. 

“‘T mean,” she amended, “ you’re 
covered in blood.” 

At some length I cursed civilisation, 
and the necessity for this endless 
shaving and general titivating. 

Andrew, aged four, looked at me 
with wide eyes. “Tell it again, 
Daddy,” he shouted. “Tell it 
again.” 

I went upstairs to mop up and 
change. 

I heard the postman at the front 
door, and listened with a practised 
ear to the sound of the letters 
pattering on the hall floor. The 
slapping noises I knew were type- 
scripts returning with their rejection 
slips from the editors of ‘ High 
Jinks’ and ‘The Eggbeaters and 
Cake Mixing Journal,’ and the 
slithering whispers were bills, and 
perhaps a letter from a publishing 
firm asking me to rewrite the last 
twelve chapters of a book. 

I was having a quick look at the 


mail when my wife, above the roar 
of the spin-drier, yelled that the 
water was cold. ‘“ You can’t wear 
that tie,” she said, as I came hurrying 
to look at the modern anthracite- 
stove that was supposed to heat the 
water. I went upstairs and changed 
my tie. My eggs looked at me from 
a plate. It was raining. “ When 
you go out,” said my wife, “we 
shall want some cooking-apples and 
potatoes.” 

I was already worn out, but 
staggered off to feed the chickens, 
Plunging my hand into the bag of 
mash, I groped for the measure. 
A rat squirmed in my grasp, and 
bit me on the thumb. With a scream 
of fear I straightened up, to crack 
my head against the rafters of the 
tool-shed. The rat dived out of 
the door into the nettles. I sat 
among a tray of onions and watched 
the blood drip to the floor. 

Susan was bathing the baby when 
I went back to the house. Hoping 
for sympathy, I held out my mangled 
thumb. 

“TI think the rat had rabies,” 
I said. “ It’s eyes were bloodshot.” 

** Nonsense,” said my wife. “ Did 
you get the apples and potatoes? 
Lots of people catch rats with their 
bare hands. There was a man in 
Tonbridge Wells who used to bite 
them.” 

Off I went to get the fruit and 
vegetables. 

My mother-in-law drove up to 
take charge of the children, and the 
pace increased. I was sent to the 
village to get lamb chops for their 
lunch. As mother-in-law and wife 
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were busy making faces at the baby, 
I had to put gum-boots on Andrew 
and Jane, and get them into their 
mackintoshes. 

We then had an argument over 
whether they should take all their 
plastic cows and wooden bricks with 
them on the short journey, or only 
some of them. The two small 
children lay on the nursery floor and 
yelled. 

They brought all the cows and 
all the bricks. 

“ Daddy, sing,” demanded Jane. 

I droned, “ Grasshopper sitting 
on a railroad track.” 

“ More ! ” shouted the children. 

For two miles I sang, and we 
drew up at the butcher’s shop in 
full chorus. I came out with the 
chops to find that my two offspring 
had opened a window and emptied 
cows and bricks onto the village 
Street. 

“We ought to go,” said my wife 
on my return. “ Have you fed the 
guinea-pigs?” I had not. 

We caught the train, and it was 
with a sense of relief that I relaxed 
in a corner seat. I knew what we 
would do in London. A few gins 
to settle the nerves, beer and roast 
beef, and then we could take a taxi 
to a bookshop. “ Time to do the 
children’s things before lunch,” said 
my wife, and was on the platform 
before the train had stopped. I 
opened my mouth to expostulate, 
but Susan was streaking through the 
crowd. I battled on in her wake, 
and caught her at the ticket-barrier. 
We started on a nightmare journey. 


From the top deck of a bus I looked 
down on all the foreshortened women 
in the world, looping and hobbling 
and lurching, their feet turned out- 
wards in their high-heeled, wobbling, 
pointed shoes. I saw only one man. 
He was on a ladder, decorating 
Oxford Street. I knew where all 
the rest were: eating and drinking, 
and resting in club chairs. 

Out on the pavement we started 
walking. I, a rancher, walking! 
Old Paint would have taken me 
twice as fast in comfort. My leg 
muscles stiffened. Like some old 
pack-horse I followed my spouse 
into little shops and big stores. It 
would have needed more than a 
diamond-hitch to hold the things 
I bore. At half-past two, Susan 
said with satisfaction, ““ That didn’t 
take long, did it ?” 

“ It’s half-past two,” I whimpered. 

** We'll have lunch,” said my wife. 

** Couldn’t I go and get my book ? ” 
I said; “and then we could get rid 
of all this junk at the station.” 

“Good idea,” my wife said. 
** A Number 25 will take us there.” 

“ Taxi!” I yelled, and got one. 

The book was out of print. It 
was three o’clock when I ordered 
some sausage-rolls and tea in the 
railway refreshment room. 

“What,” said my wife, “are 
you doing under the table ? ” 

“ Taking my shoe off,” I said. 

** You can’t do that,” she objected. 

“T’ve done it,” I leered, “and 
what’s more, there’s one damn’ thing 
that’s very sure. It won’t go on 
again.” 
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THE Z’MUTT RIDGE 


BY ASHENDEN 


A PALE afternoon sun slanted onto 
the steep pyramid of the Hornli. 
In disappearing perspective, the zig- 
zags of the track disclosed groups of 
climbers bound for the Matterhorn, 
rhythmically mounting towards the 
base of that gigantic obelisk. Among 
them were Nigella Blandy and myself. 
It was the 4th August 1958, and an 
excitement for the morrow lent us 
wings. 

For Nigella, aged seventeen, there 
lay ahead her first encounter with 
the mountain that her grandfather 
had made famous. The struggle for 
the Matterhorn, culminating in 
Edward Whymper’s day of triumph 
and tragedy in the summer of 186s, 
is one of the great epics of mountain- 
eering. For myself, the morrow’s 
ambition was to ascend the Matter- 
horn by the Z’mutt Aréte in the com- 
pany of the Zermatt guide Alfons 
Franzen, and descend over the battle- 
ments of Carrel’s Ridge towards the 
valleys of Italy. 

Without comparing in difficulty 
with some of the extreme climbs 
undertaken by the modern experts, 
this great classic route is none the 
less one of the longer excursions in 
the Alps; and affords for the 
contemplative, as opposed to the 
strenuous climber, a marvellously 
satisfying variety of rock and ice 


architecture. Conditions on the 
West Face of the Matterhorn are 
seldom really favourable for the 
climb: sometimes seasons go by 
without it being accomplished. Over 
the previous five years I had already 
made two attempts on the Z’mutt 
Ridge with Alfons Franzen, but on 
both occasions we had been driven 
back by storm just before reaching 
the crucial passage. The lure of 
this route had occupied many a 
winter evening of reverie in Istanbul, 
and to be mounting the last hairpins 
of the Hérnli path with Nigella 
finally brought the long-awaited 
moment into the realm of the actual. 

We emerged onto the Hérnli plat- 
form. The evening clouds swirling 
below conferred isolation from the 
terrestrial life of the valleys. There 
was nothing above but the inter- 
planetary void, and the immense 
spire of the Matterhorn, straining 
to the sky from its plinth of glaciers 
around us. Nigella was bound next 
morning for the Hérnli Ridge, the 
route her grandfather had taken on 
the first ascent; but already her 
mind was fixed on the sunless 
precipices of the North Face, and 
on the thought, once her novitiate 
was over, of being the first woman 
ever to challenge them. 

We wished each other luck in 
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our separate climbs, and turned in 
early. 

Coming to my bed with a con- 
spiratorial air, Alfons whispered : 

“We stands up early tomorrow, 
Mr Ashenden—before the Hérnli 
Ridge climbers. But please be care- 
ful. When you stands up with a 
noise, then everybody stands up and 
rushes downstairs. And that is bad, 
for the guardian will complain.” 

I stood up with the maximum of 
silence and slunk down to the kitchen 
in stockinged feet. We put on our 
crampons by the light of a lantern ; 
then ate a hearty breakfast. There 
were two other parties attempting 


\ the Z’mutt that day—an American 


ski champion and his guide, and a 
British alpinist climbing with the 
guide Joseph Biner. The Z’mutt 
is seldom crowded: the length of 
the climb, the absence of fixed 
ropes, and the lack of securities and 


| belays at the crucial passage of the 


‘Galleries ’ make it more a mountain- 
eer’s than a tourist’s way. 

At three A.M. our crampons were 
grating upon the first rocks of the 
Matterhorn as we skirted the crags 
of the Hérnli pyramid and descended 
to the lower glacier. A swift walk 
behind the lantern on the inclined, 
frozen slope brought us to the foot 
of the ice wall descending from the 
upper glacier. To reach the start 
of the Z’mutt Aréte we had to gain 
a lodgement on the upper glacier ; 
then traverse this glacier and strike 
up to the snow ridge which marks 
the beginning of the Z’mutt. 

A faint greenish dawn began to 
break over Monte Rosa in the east, 
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as Biner, the leading guide, attacked 
the first ice. There were some 
awkward moments as the three 
ropes of climbers slithered leftwards 
past a frozen waterfall with icicles 
as thick as a man’s thigh. Tinkling 
fragments descended into unseen 
depths in the dark, and the prongs 
of our crampons barely made im- 
pression on the black ice; but the 
lantern glinted onto a wondrous 
scene, overhung by frozen, cathedral- 
like waves of glacier maybe two 
hundred feet above us. Instead of 
the normal gradual approach to a 
climb, this ascent was being ushered 
in with a certain feeling of drama. 
Alfons followed Biner on the tra- 
verse. I saw him make a false move- 
ment and come down with force on 
his left foot. A muffled curse in 
Swiss-German followed. When we 
gathered at the base of the ice wall 
proper, Alfons lifted his boot and 
I saw he had broken off three 
crampon prongs. A bad start to 
our trip. He also had a cold, and 
I made a mental reservation that 
his ‘ standard of the day’ was likely 
to be below par. 

We began the ascent of the ice 
wall. Its gradient was between 
fifty and fifty-five degrees, neces- 
sitating hand as well as foot-holds. 
Biner led the way, and began to hew 
a neat series of steps. There was 
no effort called for by those who 
followed—only unremitting care. At 
such a place it would be difficult to 
arrest a slip. 

In the gradually strengthening 
light the sensational scenery became 
more clearly revealed; and by the 
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time we reached the top of the ice 
wall the first shafts of sun had 
touched a sea of clouds below us, 
and sparkled on the glacier archi- 
tecture around. It was a radiant 
day. And the biting cold promised 
well. Gradually the icy slope began 
to ease off: Biner’s steps curved 
over to the right. A few minutes 
later we began to crampon on a 
virgin surface which fell steeply 
away to our right into the golden 
clouds below. Above us rose the 
precipices of the Matterhorn North 
Face—riven and disintegrating slabs 
held together by verglas and ice, 
unvisited by the sun and at once 
tragic and hostile. The North Face 
is a route open only to those who 
can combine a magnificent technique 
with a burning passion for the 
ultimate challenges. We paused to 
look up in wonder, and continued 
our climb of the glacier. The 
crossing of the Bergschrund delayed 
us a few minutes and brought a 
welcome respite to the continuity of 
exertion. 

A quarter of an hour later we 
reached the Z’mutt Ridge. Its frail 
line of ice and snow led directly into 
the overhangs of the Z’mutt Nose, 
and the eye marvelled that any 
exit from such a trap could be found 
to exist. We mounted slowly, in 
exhilarated progression along the 
narrow crest, with sunlight and 
warmth and all the sparkle of the 
living terrestrial day on our left; 
while on the right the cloud-strewn 
depths were still sunk in the formless 
mystery of night. Presently the 
first rocks began to rear up through 
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the snow. They looked benign at 
this point, compared to their appear- 
ance on a previous occasion when 
blizzard and gale had forced us to 
beat a retreat down their frosted 
crest. This time we raced up the 
few hundred feet of easy scrambling, 
and soon arrived at the rock towers 
of the Zacken. These form the 
spiky, horizontal section of ridge that 
is sO prominent a feature when 
viewed from Zermatt. 

The rocks of the Zacken were 
golden and warm to the touch, and 
the ascent and descent of the towers 
was a delight: mind and body 
worked in heavenly co-ordination ; 
the sense of mastery over the environ- 
ment permitted attention to the 
grandeurs around. We were now 
near the wall of the upper Matter- 
horn. Until this point we had 
merely been approaching the great 
obelisk. But here at last it lay only 
a stone’s throw ahead of us. The 
snow ridge of the Z’mutt had wafted 
us up to a height of 13,000 feet on the 
north-west aspect of the mountain. 
Ahead lay the fearsome overhanging 
wall of the Z’mutt Nose. Where 
was the exit? After climbing the 
last tower of the Zacken I saw away 
to the right a subsidiary buttress, a 
line of rock leading into the West 
Face and avoiding the overhang. It 
was the only possible way out. 
Apart from the magnificence of its 
ice and rock architecture, the m- 
evitability of the Z’mutt route is 
perhaps its greatest charm and most 
obvious single characteristic. Alfons 
and I, who had been leading the 
caravan of ropes along the Zacken, 
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continued to press ahead up the rock 
buttress until we came to a platform 
where the whole aspect of the climb 
changed. 

The sense of mastery and ease 
slowly ebbed away. The sun was 
no more. We were not to see it 
again for nearly three hours; and 
the West Face of the Matterhorn, 
now suddenly revealed, had nothing 
of sparkle or welcome about it. 
Brooding, withdrawn and inimical, 
the roof-tile slabs, glinting here and 
there with ice or coated in snow, 
overlay each other downwards in 
sunless gloom. As if to emphasise 
the hostility of the scene, cold blasts 
of wind began to worry the rocks 
round us and sear the skin on our 
faces. 

“Yes,” said Alfons. “ This is 
the place to put all your extra clothes 
on.” 

We waited for the two other 
parties to catch up, and it was then 
decided, in view of Alfons’s handicap, 
that Biner’s rope should henceforth 
lead the way, and that the three 
parties should keep close together. 
Alfons and I took the middle position. 

The traverse of the Galleries was 
then begun. The conditions were 
relatively good, but the tackling of 
this passage requires care. Although 
the angle of the rock is hardly more 
than thirty degrees, the roof-tile 
formation of the slabs, and the 
absence of good holds or belay 
positions, demand at least the ability 
to walk with sureness. The first 
part of the way consists of an upward 
lunge across the West Face towards 
the Italian ridge. 
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Half-way along this lunge I saw, 
far up on the left, above the over- 
hangs of the Z’mutt Nose, an out- 
crop of red rock, glowing in the rays 
of a sun invisible to us and seemingly 
only a little below the peak of the 
Matterhorn itself. This was the 
upper continuation of the Z’mutt 
Aréte, and it was clear now that 
after our upward lunge across the 
face, we should have to double back 
and make another lunge to the 
sunlit ridge which would complete 
our deliverance from the icy prison 
of the West Face. 

The clink of Biner’s axe chipping 
occasional steps in the frozen overlay 
spelt a gradual progress for the 
three ropes. We crept along with 
unremitting attention. Cramponed 
boots grated on the tilted slabs, and 
gloved hands gripped every bulge 
and knob on the rocks. The cold 
and gusts of wind shook us. Life 
retired into a warm shell within 
many layers of clothes. Communi- 
cation tended to be by signs. And 
the rope was the only link which 
bound us, not only physically, but 
in mind. We reached the farthest 
point of our swing and Biner changed 
course towards a line of weakness in 
the slabs above. But progress was 
slow. Every movement was assayed 
and tested. Alfons followed close 
on the leading rope, climbing with 
his usual careful confidence, and I 
remember standing once for perhaps 
ten minutes without movement, out 
of sight of my leader, and cut off 
from the vision of any human being. 
Contrasts are necessary to the 
pleasure of existence, and this inter- 
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lude amid the icy winds of the 
Matterhorn West Face contributed 
to the satisfactions of the day, not 
only in recollection, but even at the 
time it took place, by a sudden 
attenuation of the links that bind 
the individual to his terrestrial life 
and an exhilarated turning outwards 
of the mind. When we had moved 
on a little, it was the American ski 
champion who had to stand there ; 
and I remember hearing his dis- 
embodied words float up, with a 
slight quaver to the voice : 

“TI am getting cold. Will it be 
much longer ? ” 

Perhaps this epitomised the differ- 
ence in outlook between the active 
temperament of the skier and the 
slow endurances of the mountain 
lover. 

Higher up on the Galleries the 
angle of the rock steepened. We 
were moving back towards the upper 
continuation of the Z’mutt Ridge. 
The blaze of sunlit rocks was close. 
Our pace quickened as the going 
became better. Looking downwards 
we saw below us the tilted slabs of 
the West Face, shrouded and silent 
in their white carapace—a demesne 
we had entered and then drawn 
ourselves away from on our path 
to the Italian summit of the Matter- 
horn. Finally we attained the ridge, 
and entered the flooding light of the 
sun. The great peaks around 
glistened in the radiance of full 
morning, and our climb was almost 
ended. 

The only difficulty remaining was 
a short traverse on the North Face 
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1 * Alpine Rescue.’ ‘ Maga,’ February 1958. 





to avoid a step on the ridge; and 
while traversing, the tingling sensa- 
tion of the gulfs below slowly gave 
way to a feeling of excitement and 
wonder as the Italian cross of the 
Matterhorn began to rise into view, 
surmounting that marvellously sharp- 
ened summit of the ‘ Mountain of 
Mountains.’ Grateful, and content in 
the relaxation that follows an ambi- 
tion achieved, I sat down to gaze 
around; for it was just nine years, 
almost to the day, since my earlier 
ascent of the Matterhorn during 
the first season of mountaineer- 
ing in 1949. In spite of his handicaps 
Alfons had given a fine lead through- 
out the day, inspired perhaps by the 
good climbing and good company. 
We recalled our earlier ascent of the 
Matterhorn by the ordinary route, 
and some of the many peaks we had 
visited since then, though a natural 
tact on Alfons’s part forbade any 
reference to the grim incident of 
the Alphubel.! From a late-arriving 
party on the Swiss Summit we 
learnt that Nigella had flitted up 
the Hérnli Ridge in the phenome- 
nally short time of three and a half 
hours. So both of us had had 
success, 


Biner and his Englishman were 
the only other rope bound for the 
Italian descent. I was eager to 
experience the features of this route, 
on which literature and a long 
tradition had conferred an almost 
poetic quality. 

The difficulties started almost 
immediately with the steep wall 
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leading down to the Jordan Ladder. 
The precipices of the Italian Face, 
which deterred Carrel for so many 
years, have an irresistible sweep and 
splendour. They are tamed now 
by a number of cables and the one 
famous ladder, but these have not 
altered too much the grandeur of the 
route. Down the first wall descends 
a fixed rope; and with the left hand 
gripping the rope and the right hand 
and both feet taking the holds, a 
fairly rapid descent is possible. 





Steep slabs and walls followed as 


of the Matterhorn, until the rocks 


we went down the summit tower 


{ ended in a brink having no visible 


connection with the world below. 
Here was the first of the famous 
positions of the route: we had 
reached the Jordan Ladder. Fixed 
over a substantial overhang with 
a fall-away of several thousand feet, 
| the Jordan Ladder provides thrills 


| with little risk to the user of the 


Italian way. Without executing the 
sensational turning-manceuvre re- 
commended by some, I descended 
the swaying, overhanging rungs, with 
my body curved out over space, and 
then reached a safe stance from 
which to take a picture of Alfons as 
he swung easily down. Warm 
sunlight danced off the rocks, but 








here and there on the fixed ropes 
a glaze of ice overlaying the hemp 
reminded us of our position on a 
great peak, 14,000 feet above sea 
level. 

We climbed steadily down, past 
the Col Felicité by way of another 
| fixed rope, and on towards the lowest 
rocks of the final tower of the 


— 
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Matterhorn. Just below us lay the 
level ridge of the Pic Tyndall. 
Separating it from where we were 
was the cleft called the Enjambée. 
After the harsh terrain of precipice 
and wall, it was a relief to tread on 
snow again and see gradually coming 
into view the tremendous panorama 
of the Matterhorn South Face. 
Leading downwards off the Pic 
Tyndall was that riven and tormented 
section of Aréte named La Créte du 
Cog, upon which I half expected to 
see, like the actors in an ancient 
play, mountaineers of sixty years ago 
moving upwards through the rock 
teeth in the costumes of Guido Rey’s 
* Matterhorn.’ On not too difficult 
mountain routes the pleasures of 
action amid inspiring surroundings 
are enhanced by a sense of the 
poetry of past traditions; by a 
consciousness of the men who went 
before; who followed their star 
with ardour towards goals uncoveted 
by any before them. 

We left the ridge and descended 
to the left. The afternoon sun was 
warm, and mists began to swirl 
upwards from the depths. Below 
us now, dimly glimpsed through 
shifting vapour, came the glare of a 
snow-field. A feeling of lassitude 
started to enfold us, and at the same 
time a malaise gripped our rope. 
Alfons was exchanging words with 
Biner climbing close behind us. 
We reached the top of a steep tower. 
Down it, for a hundred feet, snaked 
the reassuring length of the Tyndall 
Corde, or La Grande Corde. We de- 
scended rapidly, though my muscles 
were beginning to ache from long 
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strains which had been placed upon 
them, and from the curiously inert 
and hotly glaring air. A few more 
steps and we were at the snow. 
What looked gently inclined when 
viewed from above, now looked 
formidably steep and dangerous. 
Ice-axes were got ready and crampons 
strapped on. We had reached the 
Linceul, and the conditions were 
not good. Underneath slushy snow 
lay a sheet of ice, on a slope which 
curved over concavely into space, 
with nothing but air below. The 
traverse had to be made downwards 
and to the left, skirting a smooth 
wall above, until safe ground could 
be reached round the corner of rock 
jutting out in the middle. After 
some discussion it was decided that 
I should go first on this passage. 
Alfons placed himself in a belay 
position and I started forward ex- 
tremely slowly towards the rock jut 
in the middle of the Linceul. I 
could almost feel the three pairs of 
eyes behind, watching me with 
undivided attention. The further 
I ran out on the rope the greater 
the pendulum fall I would make if 
I slipped, and the more serious the 
likelihood of injury. Traverses of 
this kind are the only positions where 
the second on the rope (who always 
leads down) really has to look after 
himself a little. At about eighty feet 
of run-out I reached the jutting rim 
in the middle of the Linceul. There 
was supposed to be a peg in the rock 
into which I could put a snap-link 
to thread the climbing rope through, 
for security purposes. However, 
the peg did not seem to be visible. 


I carried on, out of sight of Alfons 
and the others, until I had run out 
a hundred and twenty-five feet of 
rope and had come finally to a good 
rock seat where I could belay and 
call Alfons forward. 

This was the last important 
difficulty on the route. We waited 
for Biner and his Englishman, then 
rattled down the Degrés de la Tour, 
or Whymper’s Great Staircase, which 
led via a short steep rope to the 
Luigi di Savoia Hut. Here we 
rested for an hour, sheltering our 
eyes from the burning-glass glare of 
the upper ridges, before resuming 
the descent towards the Col du 


Lion seven hundred and fifty feet | 


lower. At the Col du Lion, which 
is still 11,800 feet above sea level, 
the difficulties lessened, and through 
the warmer light of afternoon we 
made our way quietly downwards 
on easy slabs towards the pastures 


and the flowers below, and towards 


the beckoning comforts of La Rionda, 
which was to house us that night. 
On the way we passed the spot 
where Jean Antoine Carrel died. 
The famous guide, whose ruthless 


and burning ambition matched that | 


of Whymper, and who shared with 
Whymper the honour due to a great 
pioneer, continued until the evening 
of his life to pursue the vocation of 
his youth. On his last climb, with 
Signor Sinigaglia, though feeling 
unwell on the descent, he brought 
his party down through storm and 
blizzard with unsparing disregard of 
his own well-being. Even when 
urged to rest and regain his strength, 
he refused ; employing all his craft 
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and the last resources of his will, he 
shepherded his party onto safe 
ground and only then collapsed. 
When asked how he was, his final 
words were : 

“Tt is nothing.” 

There is little doubt that if he 
had been less unsparing of himself 
he could have saved his life. But 
the same ardour that drove him to 
make the first ascent of the Matter- 
horn from Italy, translated itself 
into an unflinching devotion to the 
duties of his calling. Such an end 
must stand for always as an example. 
The grave bears the inscription : 

Ici est mort Vintrépide guide 

Jean Antoine Carrel 26 Aoiit, 1891. 

dge de 62 ans 
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When stopping to add our own 
hommage, we noticed fresh flowers 
above the picture of Carrel nailed to 
the cross. 

The long walk down to La Rionda 
followed. We drifted through a 
sleeping landscape of alpine flowers 
and grasses, immobile in the stillness 
of late evening, with shafts of golden 
light suffusing the slopes. Above us 
towered the South Face of the 
Matterhorn, a succession of ridges 
and precipices rearing up through 
warm-tinted mist to the final peerless 
tower, already remote from the world 
of men and partaking more of the 
universe of planetary air and space. 
It was hard to believe we had been 
there. 
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THE HUNTING OF THE HARE 


BY JOHN GARRICK 


* How very little since things were made 
Things have altered in the beagling trade.’ 


“ RaBBIT!” The man in the green 
jacket shouted with scorn, and his 
cry was taken up by other similarly 
clad men who added diversity by 
loudly cracking their whips and 
making falsetto noises incapable of 
translation into print. 

“How does he know?” I asked 
a thin man in a green jacket and 
white breeches who was standing 
beside me. 

“* Saw it,” the man said, shortly. 

“What! In all that kale?” I 
retorted unbelievingly ; but the man 
had gone, shouting some canine en- 
dearment in a ridiculous voice. 


The Cynegeticus of Xenophon 
was given to me by my father at 
an early age. I cannot, however, 
put my hand on my heart and say 
that I read it there and then, short 
though it be, but I have from time 
to time dipped into this remarkable 
treatise. 

{ Blane, the first English translator 
of this work, writes: ‘I have been 
indeed astonished in reading the 
Cynegeticus of Xenophon to find 
the accurate knowledge that great 
man had of the nature of the hare, 
and the method of hunting her; 
and to observe one of the finest 


writers, the bravest soldiers, the 
ablest politicians, the wisest philo- 
sophers, and the most virtuous 
citizens of antiquity, so intimately 
acquainted with all the niceties and 
difficulties of pursuing this little 
animal, and describing them with 
a precision that would not disgrace 
the oldest sportsman of Great 
Britain who never had any other 
idea interfere to perplex his re- 
searches,’ } 

This is indeed a generous tribute ; 
nevertheless, I have for long wondered 
why the pundits of today, or just 
yesterday, should so often find it 
necessary to qualify exactitude on 
the part of the ancients as though 
enlightenment came only after 
emergence from the Dark Ages. 
Perhaps, however, Blane professed 
his astonishment in order to under- 
line the numerous other interests 
and activities at which the Greek 
writer excelled... . 

Xenophon begins his treatise with 
the words, ‘ The invention of the art 
is from the gods, and I asked our 
Master of Beagles for his comments. 
Our Master is large and fierce- 
looking, and his upbraiding of a 
gossiping, straggling Field can be 
heard from prodigious distances. 


1 William Blane, London, 1788. 
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“From the gods ?” he said, with 


indignant amazement. “ Who said 
that ?” 

I told him. 

“Who? Never heard of him.” 

I explained. 


“Oh, that Greek chap,” he said, 
relief and scorn vying with each 
other in his voice. “ All myth stuff.” 

But our Master was wrong (al- 
though I did not tell him so). 
Xenophon was very much after the 
‘myth stuff’ from which we learn 
that it was Orion who first assembled 
hounds in packs, and that hunting 
and dogs were the care of Apollo 
and Diana. 

Not only did the gods hunt as an 
Olympian pastime, but also hunting 
plays in and out of the myths and 
legends of other lands, including 
our own hardier islands, and is 
certainly one of the oldest employ- 
ments. 

Originally, man hunted on foot 
accompanied by hounds as did 
Apollo and Diana, and it was not 
until much more recent times that 
the horse was used in the pursuit of 
game. While the hunting of, accord- 
ing to Wilde, ‘ the uneatable by the 
unspeakable’, as practised today, 
only began in the eighteenth century. 

I would, therefore, commend the 
antiquity of hare-hunting to all the 
newfangled fox-hunters who disdain- 
fully despise ‘him who hunts on 
foot’ and add, also, that whereas 
the hound-language of the beagler 
has been passed down, mouth to 
mouth as it were, from Mount 
Olympus, the ‘Tally-ho’ of the 


| mounted huntsman cannot be ascribed 


I 
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to any sporting John Bull but to the 
celestial John Chinaman! Quite 
simply, in translation: Tal, ‘an 
animal’; Lei, ‘is coming’; and 
Ho, ‘ look out!’ 


Under the Game Act, hare is 
‘game’ but deer is not; and 
because foxes are vermin, the hunted 
hare is the only ‘game’ animal 
hunted with hounds in this country. 
Whereas this unique honour may 
not impress itself upon the hare, it 
does free beaglers from cant and 
false pretension. 

The hare, that swift, cunning, 
and courageous animal, starts life 
with a rush. The young leveret at 
birth is covered with hair, has open 
eyes, and is able to run. Indeed, 
these advanced and precocious 
attributes are very necessary because, 
shortly after birth, the doe carries 
her young, in her mouth as a cat 
does her kittens, and deposits each 
one in a separate form. Thereafter 
the hare lives a solitary and inde- 
pendent life. 

This dispersion is necessitated by 
circumstance and is not wilful 
abandonment on the part of the 
doe, who is a good mother. The 
hare is born in the open and spends 
all its life above ground. When 
young, it is attacked by every form 
of predatory animal, and a single 
leveret crouching (clapping) in one 
form is less noticeable than three or 
four. 

Although her young are dispersed, 
the doe watches over them with 
care and attention, lying up by day 
in some vantage point of her own 
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choosing which affords a view over 
the places where they are hidden, 
and she will fight fiercely in their 
defence against fox and terrier, and 
will even drive cattle away should 
they appear to encroach too closely. 
By night, the doe visits each leveret 
in turn to suckle it, and she will 
continue so to do for about four 
weeks, by which time the young 
hare is able to fend for itself. 

Both the buck and the doe are 
creatures of habit, and will always 
use the same entrances and exits to 
and from a field, which stereotyped 
behaviour leads to many a jugging. 
A hare, on being disturbed, takes no 
precautions on leaving the form but 
runs along the most convenient 
escape route. Whereas these routes 
may not be known to the beagler, 
the poacher will soon learn each 
one, and, consequently, a hare can 
be netted without difficulty. 

The hare is also an easy animal 
to shoot, and, when driven towards 
the gun, will stop, sit up and gaze 
about as soon as it realises there is 
danger ahead. Realisation, unfor- 
tunately for the hare, usually dawns 
too late, and the target presented is 
a simple one. 

Perhaps the most difficult and 
uneconomical method of hare- 
disposal is by chasing her with 
beagles—but this is entirely a matter 
between the beagler and the hare— 
and the odds are on the hare winning. 
The hare is hunted because the 
beagler likes hunting her, and she 
is indeed a worthy animal to be 
hunted. (Be it noted, the hunted 
hare, like ships, is feminine, but 
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neither Xenophon nor our Master 
can tell me why !) 

Xenophon writes: ‘ Yer it [she] 
is not often caught by the dogs by 
speed of foot ; but such as are caught 
are caught in spite of their natural 
conformation, and under the influence 
of chance; for of all animals that 
exist, no one of the same size is equal 
to the hare in swiftness ; such is the 
nature of the parts of which its body 
is composed.’ 

Our Master says that whereas he 
does not believe for one moment 
that the hare enjoys being hunted, 
he is of the opinion that the hare is 
not afraid and is both interested in 
what is going on and confident in 
her ability to get away. This is 
borne out by fact, and the majority 
of hunted hares do come out on top, 
for one reason or another. 

It is, however, this apparent over- 


confidence on the part of the hare | 


which on so many occasions leads 
to her downfall (Xenophon’s ‘ under 
the influence of chance ’). 

Our Master says that in the early 
stages of a hunt the hare has the 
legs of any beagle pack and is, 
therefore, capable of putting a 
considerable distance between herself 


and the hounds, but she very seldom ‘ 


does. Indeed, a hunted hare will 
vary her speed and from time to 
time stop, sit up on her haunches and 
watch the following hounds as though 
she were attempting not only to 


estimate the speed of the pack but * 


also its ability. 
In the later stages of a hunt, when 


speed alone has failed to shake off ; 


the pursuers, the hare will often 
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ter. resort to subterfuge and trickery. 

| The most common is the laying of 
he] a false trail by doubling back on her 
by own tracks (running her foil) and 
ght then leaping to one side or the other 
ural = and making off in an entirely new 
omce , direction. 


that Another favourite trick (according 
qual ~— to our Master) is for the hunted 
the hare to hand over to a fresh hare. 
body This she may do either by pushing 

the fresh hare out of her form and 
s he 


+ Capping in it herself, or by running 


nent across the track of another hare 
ited, already moving in a similar direction. 
re is | The fact that the scent from a fresh 
din | hare is stronger than that from a 
it in hunted hare, which grows less and 
is is | Jess as the chase continues, further 
ority | assists these ploys. 
top, | 

The present-day beagle is very 
over- 


different in appearance from the 
hare | large hounds employed by the hare- 
leads hunting Greek general of old. Its 
indet development, however, has been 

"influenced by the dual intentions of 
early catching hare and providing sport, 
s the nd, although the other types of 
d is, hound employed in the chase in this 
ng 4 country may be of foreign ancestry, 
erself there appears to be a weight of 
eldom “opinion in favour of the beagle being 
> will of British origin and of great antiquity. 
ne tO This same opinion also discredits 
esand certain classical presumptions that 
hough the word ‘beagle’ is derived from 
ly tO the Old French word beegueule, 
k but “meaning ‘open throat’ and there- 

fore, by derivation, ‘clamorous,’ and 
, when favours the home claims that ‘ beagle ’ 
ike off is derived from the Celtic beag, 
often meaning ‘ small.’ 


- 
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In this connection it may be 
remembered that the Irish hero 
and poet, Ossian, wrote of an 
‘excellent kind of scenting dog, 
though small yet worthy of estima- 
tion.” This was the Rach or Rache, 
and it is possible that this ancient 
breed was the forerunner of our 
present-day ‘ jelly-dog.’ 

I told our Master that Xenophon 
described the best type of hound as 
one with a jaunty expression. 

“‘ What, that Greek fellah?” our 
Master asked. 

“ The same,” I said. 

**He’s right there,” our Master 
agreed. “A beagle’s bred for the 
sport and he enjoys it and shows it. 
If he doesn’t, there’s something very 
much wrong with him, or with the 
Master, or with both.” 

But our Master would not be 
drawn on the question of the best- 
sized beagle. ‘Depends on what 
you want,” he said, which remark, 
as I pointed out, meant nothing. 

“ Well,” he temporised. “It’s a 
question of the Master’s taste and 
the type of country.” 

The largest present-day beagle 
stands about fifteen and a half 
inches at the shoulder, and the 
smallest thirteen inches. Between 
these two extremes each Master will 
have his preference guided by certain 
essentials. For instance, beagles 
that are too small will have little 
chance against the hare in hill and 
fell country. Whereas the Field 
will see no sport if the hounds 
operating in flat country are too 
large, they will disappear from view 
too quickly. 
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But whatever size of beagle may 
be the Master’s choice, it is essential 
that he builds a level pack—and a 
level pack is one which is not only 
even in height but also even in pace. 

“Be it known,” our Master said, 
“the pace of a pack is not that 
of the fastest beagle, but depends 
on the continuity of their running. 
And you'll only get this continuity 
if there are no passengers, and that 
means they are all matched in pace 
and they all hunt.” 

There is a considerable gap in my 
knowledge, and, indeed, so it would 
appear, in that of more learned 
chroniclers, between the writings of 
the hare-hunting Greek general and 
the comparatively recent accounts of 
our first Queen Elizabeth’s exploits 
in the hunting-field. 

It is known that the forerunner 
of our present-day beagle was to 
be found in various parts of Great 
Britain at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, but it was then used only 
to find hares which, when bolted, 
were coursed by greyhounds. Inci- 
dentally, this association between 
hare-hound and long dog has been 
maintained throughout the centuries 
even up to the present day when such 
coursing is practised in certain parts 
of the United States and France. 

At some time between the eleventh 
and sixteenth centuries hounds were 
organised in ‘cries’ to hunt the 
hare, but, although Queen Elizabeth 
I. had different packs of hounds for 
hunting the stag and the otter and 
the hare, some considerable time 
had yet to elapse before hounds 
were bred and selected for hunt- 
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ing different quarry—and the poet _ ton 
William Somerville (1677-1742) was | the 
prompted to write : bea 


A different hound, for every diff’rent Iv 
chase, a pe 
Select with judgement; nor with tion 
timorous hare 
O’ermatched destroy, but leave that ) by 


vile offence 

To the mean, murd’rous, coursing (reg 
crew, intent 

On blood and spoil. Oh blast their befe 
hopes just Heaven ! be ] 

And all their painful drudgeries repay Gre 

With disappointment and severe re- 
morse. ¢ tor 

But husband thou thy pleasures, and who 
give scope thei 

To all her subtle play; by nature led, | ,. 

A thousand shifts she tries ; to unravel live 
these 

The industrious beagle twists his  gyb, 
waving tail, | 

Through all her labyrinths pursues, j nort 
and rings is s 

Her doleful knell. in t 

Indi 


It must be presumed also that, wart 
even after the formation of packs 4. 
of hounds to hunt the hare, these , = 
packs differed considerably, and that 4. 
for the main part hare-hunting was” ten 
conducted from horseback. That, ,.,,, 
however, there were foot beagles 44, 
even before the first Elizabeth came },,4 
to the throne can be borne out by of tr 
the compiler of the ‘Boke of St. «, 
Albans’ who sadly wrote in (about) 4... , 
the year 1500: ‘Huntynge, as tO «, 
entente, is too laboryous, for the | 
hunter must always rune and follow 444 
his houndes, travellynge and sweating pop, 
full sore. He bloweth till his lyppes Janu: 
blister and when he wyneth it be* 

a hare, full oft it is a hegge hogge.’ regin 


those 
India, that great land of almost G,,_ 
every known sport, enjoyed several to... 
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hunts that chased the jackal and 
the pig, but never had a pack of 
beagles. On reflection, however, 
I would like to make a case for 
a possible (impossible, really) excep- 
tion, that of a bobbery pack named 
by the joint Masters the ‘ Birpur 
Beagles,’ which was in existence 
(regrettably for one day only) shortly 
before the last war. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to digress from hares, 
Greeks and Masters of (real) Beagles 


¢ to recount, for the benefit of those 


who may aspire to raise packs of 
their own, the tale of this short- 
lived bobbery pack. 

Early one morning, two young 
subalterns stood on a hill one mile 


- north of Birpur, which, in its turn, 


is six miles north of Dehra Dun 
in the, then, United Provinces of 
India. The occasion was a mountain 


| warfare exercise and the place where 


the two young officers met afforded 
a magnificent view. To their right, 
the high Himalayas towered above 
them, while below and to the west, 
across a wide and dry nullah, lay 
what appeared to be a green table- 
land with, here and there, groups 
of trees. 

“Looks a likely bit of country,” 


| one subaltern said, pointing. 


“Yes, indeed,” the other agreed. 

This was the simple beginning, 
and a week or so later, on a Saturday 
morning early in the month of 
January, the newly formed Birpur 
Beagles moved away from the 
regimental lines westwards, through 
those of the Mountain Gunners in 
Ghangora, and down into the nullah 
towards the green table-land which, 
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however, did not look quite so level 
even when viewed across the half- 
mile width of the Tons Nadi. 

The pack was as oddly assorted 
and named as the Wine Officer’s 
cellar in the Mess, and comprised : 
one pure-bred and red bull-terrier 
rejoicing in the name Rakshi, so 
called because of its colour and 
temperament, the Gurkha rakshi 
(rum) being fiery of hue and character; 
one black Labrador known as 
Guinness, simply and without any 
pretensions to wit, because when 
this fine animal first entered its 
owner’s life it was rather more than 
a little stout ; two Highland terriers, 
satisfyingly called Whisky and Soda ; 
and, the fifth member of the pack, 
a cross of unknown origin but 
suspected foxhound and whippet, 
which did not aspire to alcoholic 
nomenclature but, because of its 
colouring, was descriptively called 
Liver Paté. 

Completing the hunt were the 
‘ Whips,’ the subalterns’ two Gurkha 
orderlies who unwillingly, and almost 
unbelievingly, had been obliged to 
leave in the Battalion kot their 
officers’ twelve-bores. And it was 
with many rueful grins and shakings 
of the head that the two Gurkhas 
tried to explain to their cheering 
Mongolian comrades in arms, as 
they passed through the Battalion 
lines, that they were going hunting 
and without gun or rifle. 

“Incidentally, I suppose there 
are hare about here, Dick?” asked 
the younger of the two officers, 
whose name was John. 

“Eh? Bound to be.” Dick turned 
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to his orderly. “ Ho, Gangabahadur,’ 
he said. “‘ Khargos, y’n chha?” 

* Khargos ?”” The Gurkha orderly 
put a world of horrified accentuation 
into the word and added Gurkhali 
emphasis of extreme distaste by 
feigning the concluding noises of 
expectoration. 

There was, however, neither time 
nor opportunity to pursue the reasons 
for this Mongolian revulsion, because 
Liver Paté gave tongue with a cross 
between a howl and a bay of delight 
and bounded away and up a dusty 
track on the far side of the nullah, 
followed by a barking and yapping 
pack, two subalterns who whooped 
encouragement, and two Gurkhas 
now fired by the chase. 

The country was not a flat green 
table-land, nor were the trees the 
only vegetation that grew higher 
than the long grass. The land was 
bush and scrub deeply scored by 
the dried-up beds of streams that 
only flowed during the rainy season. 
But the pack was in full cry, and, 
miracle upon miracle, the dry earth 
apparently retained scent. 

It was a good two-mile point 
with three checks only, and the 
joint Masters and the two Whips 
were almost up with the pack when 
it burst into a small village and 
hurled itself at the door of a wattle- 
and-mud building standing slightly 
apart from the others. 

The solid weight of Rakshi and 
Guinness, added to the enthusiastic 
force of the other three ‘ beagles,’ 
caused the door to burst inwards, 
revealing to the eyes of the hunt 
staff several kerosene-tins and some 
spherical earthenware containers, 
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their tops all bunged with folded 
grasses. It was, however, the almost 
overpowering smell of raw and 
potent spirit which halted men and 
animals. 

“Holy mackerel,” John said, “a 
still! These are not hare-hounds 
they’re just living up to their names 
—they’re booze-hounds.” 

The two Gurkhas, mopping 
streaming foreheads, were at the 
same time creasing themselves with 
laughter; but the group of men 
hastening down the village street 
towards them, led by a fierce-looking 
headman in a pink pagri, did not 
appear at all amused. 


te 


The dogs backed away from the | 
open doorway and flopped in the ; 


shade of a mango-tree, and the two 
subalterns turned to face the angry 
villagers. When they were still 
some ten paces distant, Dick held 
up his right hand and, in a loud 
voice, spoke in Urdu. “ Halt,” he 
said. 


“We are officers in His , 


Majesty’s Service. What is the | 


meaning of this?” and he pointed 
at the open door. 


The men stopped and began 
muttering among themselves. 


“‘ What are they talking about?” | 


John asked his orderly. 

“Oh,” the Gurkha said, “ they 
don’t really mind you finding the 
rakshi, but dogs are unclean animals 
and it will all have to be thrown 
away.” 

“Confound these Hindus for 
their  fiddle-faddle,” Dick said. 
“ But, dammit, they won’t want to 
throw away all this booze just 
because the Birpur Beagles have 
sniffed at it.” 
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“Of course they won't,” John 
said, “but they'll have to, unless 
we can show them a way out.” 

The elder subaltern rubbed his 
chin. “ Of course,” he said, event- 
ually, and his eyes twinkled. “ As 
you have so rightly observed, they 
are booze-hounds.” And he turned 
to the loudly chattering, gesticulating 
villagers. 

“O, my good friends,” he said 
in a loud voice. “Can you under- 
stand my Urdu?” 

“We can, sahib,” the man in the 
pink pagri replied. 

“Tt is your belief that the dog is 
unclean, is it not ?” 

The villagers nodded their heads. 
“That is so, sahib,” the headman 
replied, “and no one will now 
drink what is in there because your 
dogs have defiled it.” 

“Hear me, my friends,” Fick 
continued. “That may be your 
belief, and in accordance with that 
belief you would be right to throw 
away what is in there if these dogs 
were ordinary dogs, but they are not. 
I will tell you a story. 

“You all know Brahma created 
the dog?” Dick asked, and the 
villagers nodded among themselves. 
“Well, Brahma sent the dog down 
to earth and commanded that it 
should serve only the most powerful 
creature on earth. 

“ Eventually, after much searching, 
the dog met an elephant, and seeing 
how big and strong this animal was 
it assumed that the elephant was 
the most powerful creature on 
earth, and so the dog offered himself 
as the elephant’s servant. But when 
darkness fell and the night noises 
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filled the silence with mystery, the 
dog barked. 

“* Dog,’ said the elephant, ‘do 
not bark. It is now night and the 
tiger roams the forest and if he 
hears you he will kill you.’ 

“* Oh,’ said the dog. ‘ Then the 
tiger is more powerful than you.’ 
And in the morning the dog left 
the elephant and offered his services 
to the tiger. 

“ But when the next night came 
and the noises of the forest alarmed 
the dog, it again barked. ‘ Dog,’ 
said the tiger, ‘do not bark. It is 
now night and the hunter listens 
and if he hears you he will kill you.’ 

*“** Oh,” said the dog. ‘ Then the 
hunter is more powerful than you.’ 
And so, the next morning, the dog 
left the tiger and offered his services 
to the hunter; and when the next 
night came and the dog barked, the 
hunter did not mind and so the dog 
stayed with him. 

“That is not my story,” Dick 
said, “it is one of your legends. 
We are the hunters and our dogs 
are the descendants of Brahma’s 
creation, and they serve us faithfully. 
And, what is more, each one of our 
dogs has his special duty to perform, 
and what better duty than to sustain 
his master with sharab ?” 

John had turned his back and his 
shoulders were gently shaking. The 
two Gurkhas were gazing at the elder 
subaltern in puzzled amazement. 
The villagers were expectantly silent. 

“How would you call this—this 
sharab?” Dick asked, pointing behind 
him through the open doorway in 
the hut. 

“* Sharab,” the man in the pink 
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pagri said, and then he glanced 
towards the two Gurkhas, “ or—or 
rakshi,” he added. 

“So!” Dick nodded his head. 
* Please call out that word loudly.” 
And the man in the pink pagri 
raised his voice and said: “ Rakshi 
—Rakshi,” and the red bull terrier 
rose to its feet and went towards him, 
and the two Gurkhas slapped their 
thighs and doubled up with laughter. 

** You see,” the soldier continued, 
“it is that dog’s duty to bring his 
master raskshi. Rakshi!” and on 
hearing his name the bull terrier 
turned and came back to his master. 

“Oh! Oh! Ah! Ah!” The 
villagers murmured their surprise 
and delight. 

“Do you know the name of any 
English sharab ?”” Dick asked. 

“I know the name Huisky,” the 
headman said. 

“Please call out that name,” the 
soldier requested, and all the 
villagers shouted “‘ Huisky—Huisky 
—Huisky,” and the highland terrier 
jumped to its feet barking. 

The rest of the story need not 
be told. It is sufficient to say that 
the hunters were regaled with that 
same fiery spirit which the senior 
Joint Master’s eloquence had saved 
from, at least, token destruction— 
and midday, even during the northern 
Indian winter, is no time for raw 
country spirit ! 

This diversion has, I hope, 
interested the reader not only because 
it may be the only recorded account 
of a heel-line hunt which ended 
with the quarry still im situ (as it 
were) but also because it refers to a 
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very old (perhaps pre-Vedic) Hindu 
legend which tells of the early 
association of the dog and the 
hunter. 


But to return to more serious 
matters, Xenophon wrote: ‘Jt will 
be well for the huntsman, in general, 
to give the dogs their food himself ; 
for though, when they are in want, 
they do not know who 1s the cause of 
it, they conceive an affection for him, 
who, when they are eager to receive 
it, gives it to them.’ 

Perhaps I read more in this 
passage than the Greek huntsman 
intended that I should, and I asked 
our Master about mutual trust. 

“You mean between the beagles 
and the Master and vice versa?” 
he questioned. 

I told him that that was what I 
meant. 

“Of course there’s got to be,” 
he said. “ It’s just the same as with 
troops. If there’s no mutual trust, 
there’s going to be an awful lot of 
defeats.” 

“And if there’s no mutual trust 
in the beagling field, there won't 
be many hares killed,” I said with 
self-complacent wisdom. 

* Exactly,” said our Master, and 
he stamped away. 

To develop that desired state of 
mutual trust, the Master must not 
only know all about his hounds— 
their names, their characters, their 
mannerisms—but he must also give 
his hounds full and fair opportunity 
to get to know him, both on parade, 
the hunting-field, and off parade, 
the kennels. And, may I emphasise 
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this, the Master must never let his 
pack down, not even when the 
Field is grumbling about uncon- 
scionably slow progress. 

Finally, may I quote what Xeno- 
phon wrote about that most contro- 
versial of hunting topics, scent. He 
said : 

‘In winter, too, there is no scent 
from them [the hares] in the morning, 
whenever there is hoar frost or ice ; 
for the hoar frost, by its influence, 
draws the heat into it and retains it, 
while the ice congeals it. Those dogs, 
accordingly, which have dull noses, 
are unable to scent the track when 
there is such weather, until the sun, 
or the advance of the day, relaxes 
the frost and ice; and then the dogs 
can smell, and the track itself, while 
it sends up a vapour, gives forth also 
a scent.’ 

And may I also, as a foot follower 
of many packs who has long tried 
to learn something about the why, 
when, and where of scent, com- 


> mend this Greek writer of old for 


tackling the subject in so forth- 
right a manner when so many of 
our present-day (professed) pundits 
avoid all but scanty mention of it 
in their writings ? I cannot improve 
on what Xenophon has written (and, 
be it known, I do not think our 
Master can either), but I would like 
to draw inference, and summarise. 
By and large, in cold weather 
scent is bad except when the layer 


' Of air immediately above the ground 


is, by comparison with the earth, 
warm; and plough, in cold, damp 
weather, is the worst place of all— 
apart from kale. 
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Apart from kale, and this is where 
we came in. The hunted hare well 
knows what she is doing, and if 
there is any kale in the neighbour- 
hood the odds are that the hare, in 
time, will lead hounds into it, and 
there she may hand over to a fresh 
one, or merely disappear into the 
scentless, cold, damp jungle as if 
into a conjuror’s box while rabbits 
scatter in panic or foxes break cover 
in annoyance. 


An elderly man with his right 
thumb in the ‘ V’ of a thumb-stick 
moved a few paces to his left, and 
spoke to me. “I think he shouted 
*Riot!’, in fact ‘ Ware riot!’, and 
not ‘ Rabbit ! ’,” he said. 

No doubt I looked my bewilder- 
ment, and I told him about it. 

* Riot,” the elderly man said, 
** is a word which I believe is derived 
from R-yY-0-T-E, the old name for 
rabbit, and they used to confuse the 
scent more than somewhat. Now- 
adays the expression Riot refers to 
the hunting of anything other than 
the hare.” 

I said “ Thank you,” and, with 
prosaic unoriginality, I told him 
how easy things appeared when 
one had the know-how. And then 
a thought struck me. “ But surely 
he couldn’t have seen what was 
going on,” I said. “ How did he 
know it wasn’t the hunted hare?” 

The man with the thumb-stick 
smiled. ‘“ There you have me,” he 
said, “ but he is the huntsman and 
we must credit Aim with more than 
average perception.” 


I agreed. 











BY G. H. 


In the early autumn of 1910, the 
good ship Karina was making her 
way towards Monrovia, the capital 
of the Negro Republic of Liberia, 
through the oily-looking surface of 
the sea. In the distance a low coast- 
line was gradually taking form 
through the light mist of the 
sweltering midday heat. 

I was on my way out to Nigeria 
to join the Southern Nigeria Regi- 
ment at Lagos, prior to being 
seconded for Survey duty, and at 
the moment was lying ruminating 
in a deck-chair with a copy of ‘ At 
the Back of the Black Man’s Mind,’! 
which I had just finished reading, 
on the deck alongside. 

My thoughts were suddenly 
interrupted by the arrival at my 
chair of a man whom I had come 
to regard as one of the smokeroom 
fixtures. He had been described to 
me as a real Old Coaster, and never 
before had I seen him except at one 
of the small smokeroom tables, with 
a large tumbler firmly grasped in 
his right hand, pulling at his pipe 
and looking somewhat vacantly in 
front of him. Nor had I ever seen 
him speak to other passengers. 
Now he stooped down rather wearily 
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1 © At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind.’ By R. E. Dennett. (Macmillan, 1906.) 
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and picked up my book, held it in 
front of him for a moment and 
then remarked abruptly: ‘“ Make 
anything of this?” Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he went on: 
“ve done the best part of thirty 
years on this coast but I can’t/make 
head or tail of it. Lord !y’g he 
continued, “‘ the author needn’t have 
left it at the black man’s mind, 
you wait till you’ve met some of 


the white men out here—their | 


minds’ll leave you wondering!” 
He was about to turn away when 
apparently a thought struck him, 
and fixing me with an almost savage 
look, he snapped out: “ But don’t 
you mistake me, young fellow, it 
takes all sorts to make a world, and 
some of the best of them are out 
here—both black and white!” With 
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that he sauntered to the side of the | 


deck, gazed for a moment towards 
the land and then returned to the 


smokeroom. That was our only | 


encounter—each day I saw him at 
his table, but never again did he 
invite conversation, and I had not 


the nerve to break in on what / 


appeared to be his desire for solitude. 
I have, however, always remembered 
his final remark. 
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With the dropping of the anchor 
off Monrovia, the name of the winner 
of the ‘ Anchor sweep’ was blared 
out through a megaphone. With a 
wild rush the deck was cleared, and 
the smokeroom filled by those seeking 
to congratulate the winner and to 
quench their thirst at his expense. 
Against the crowd fighting to enter, 
a figure in an admiral’s uniform 
was fighting his way out. “ Dooty 
is dooty,” he choked, as he grasped 
at throats and flattened his hand on 
the nearest faces : “‘ England expects 
... let me get out, you damned 


beach-combers ! ” 
“Why is the Admiral like 
Rachel?” shouted a voice from 


inside. 

“Because he refuses to be com- 
forted,” shouted another. “‘ He’s been 
telling us the answer all the morning 
and he’s done pretty well out of it 
too ! ” 

As the ‘ Admiral’ cleared himself 
from the in-rushing crowd, he 


’ straightened up, and with one hand 


» of the | 


towards 
to the 


on his sword-hilt and the other 
shading his eyes, surveyed the bay. 
“Heaven,” he spluttered, “ where’s 
my navy —where’s my damned 
old navy? Not a ship—not a 


/ man!” 


ir only | 
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olitude. 
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I had been a spectator to all this 
and was wondering who on earth 
he could be; for I did not know 
we had a naval officer on board. 
It was beginning to dawn on me 
that he was another of the smokeroom 
fixtures, whom I had seen at odd 
intervals, dressed in an old suit of 
grey flannels, when he suddenly 
turned in my direction and, rushing 
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up, peered in my face and almost 
sobbed: “D’you think they’ve 
mutinied? D’you think they’ve 
sunk my flagship? Speak, man, 
speak!” Just as suddenly he calmed 
down. “Sorry, old boy,” he said, 
“but this sort of thing gets me 
down, and gives me a bad rush of 
blood. Once you leave the Royal 
Navy it’s never the same. Here 
am I, Admiral and Commander-in- 
Chief, and look at my reception! 
Gad, it’s awful ! ” 

At that moment a surf-boat packed 
with uniformed figures drew close. 
The Admiral surveyed it carefully : 
“None of my fellows among that 
little lot; but you see that fellow 
all blue and gold? You might 
think he was my Chief of Staff, but 
he’s not, he’s the Postmaster-General 
coming on board to sell sets of 
postage stamps—it’s one of his 
perks! What a country!” he said. 
“Thank the Lord I’m the only 
admiral—it’s one better than being 
in the army, where there are more 
colonels than privates ! ” 

By now the Admiral and I were 
alone on deck. He passed his hand 
across his brow. ‘“‘ Come away,” 
he said, “I can’t stand it. Come 
and see my year’s supply of ammuni- 
tion,” and with that he put his arm 
through mine and drew me towards 
the end of the deck. He was still 
very much under the weather, but 
was taking a tremendous pull at 
himself. We took a stand where 
we had a good view of the ship’s 
derrick emptying the hold. Kru- 
boys were working the winches and 
handling crates and boxes as one by 
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one they came up and were placed 
on deck. 

“Yes, this is my little lot—it 
should see me through until I go 
on leave again next year.” 

I looked at the cases. ‘ Brock’s 
Fireworks’ was painted in large 
letters on each, and then I looked 
at the Admiral. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” 
he said. “ You expected six-inch 
shells ; well, you see, fireworks are 
better value—and they’re safer. My 
total annual vote for ammunition 
is only seven hundred pounds, and 
you can’t buy many shells for that. 
These fireworks will give a couple 
of fairly good displays, and nobody 
asks about gunnery practice—there 
aren’t any Percy Scotts in Liberia ! ” 
We turned about and walked back 
along the deck. 

The smokeroom was now gradually 
emptying itself, but the winner of 
the ‘ Anchor sweep ’ was still inside, 
surrounded by companions, and busy 
signing expensive bar chits. 

Some of his party caught sight of 
the Admiral as we passed in front 
of the windows: “Hi! Admiral, 
come in and join us—just a last 
one for the shore.” Some of them 
rushed out on deck, and to the shouts 
of ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ he was escorted 
back to the bar. 

I did not see him again for half 
an hour or so, when suddenly there 
were cries of, “The Admiral’s 
cutter is coming off—where’s the 
Admiral? Ship ahoy! All hands 
on deck ! ” 

I went to the side to see what was 
happening. A trim little white 
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craft—a cross between a surf-boat 
and a naval cutter—was being rowed 
out towards us. The crew were in 
blue uniform with sailor caps stuck 
jauntily on their heads, and they 
bent to their oars with a will. They 
were a striking contrast to the singing 
paddlers manceuvring the surf-boats 
and canoes by which we were 
surrounded. With considerable skill 
they made their way through these 
other craft without relaxing pace 
until they swung alongside the liner’s 
accommodation ladder. 

The Admiral again appeared on 
deck, followed by his friends, and 
none the better for his last half-hour 
in their company. 

“Can your men toss their oars, 
Admiral ?”’ shouted someone. The 
Admiral glared at those near him. 
** My men can toss their oars with 
any navy in the world,” he roared. 
“ Right,” shouted a passenger, “ and 
Pll have a fiver on it they can’t!” 
Immediately the deck divided up 
into those laying ‘ odds against ’ and 
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those laying ‘odds on’ and the | 


deck became pandemonium. ‘“ Now 
we're ready—get your whistle, 
Admiral.” The Admiral had no 
whistle, but our ship’s quarter- 
master, who was standing near, 
quickly produced one. The Admiral 
stood at the rail and ‘piped’ a 
signal. On this the cutter shoved 
off from the side and the crew rested 
on their oars. Once more the 


Admiral blew the whistle, but this ; 


caused utter consternation. Again 
and again the whistle sounded, but 
though most of the crew did some- 
thing with their oars, and the officer 
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shouted orders and gesticulated, no 
attempt was made to ‘ Toss oars.’ 

“You’re giving the wrong signal, 
Admiral; try another,” came from 
among the passengers. In answer 
to this the whistle hurtled through 
the air and struck an innocent 
spectator just below the eye. There 
was a roar of applause. The Admiral 
strode to the gangway, waved to his 
cutter, and then, having nodded to 
some of the passengers, he shook 
his fist at a party of the more noisy 
and blurted at them some highly 
uncomplimentary remarks. With 
that he made his way down the 
ladder and into his cutter, which 
had drawn alongside again in answer 
to his signal. That was not the end. 
Once on board he gave a word of 
command, and his men bent to 
their oars and began to pull; another 
order to the officer in the stern and 
the course was directed round the 
liner. For a hundred yards or so 
they rowed, then at a signal they 
stopped and tossed their oars, and 
tossed them perfectly, to the loud- 
voiced admiration of some of our 
crew who were watching. Twice 
they rowed round the liner, tossing 
their oars three or four times in each 
circuit; then, turning to the shore, 
the little craft sped over the sea 
and disappeared into the light surf 
breaking along the beach. 

Thus my introduction to West 
Africa. Later we continued on to 
Lagos, and early one morning 
dropped anchor outside the bar of 
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the Lagoon. A gun, fired from some- 
where in the distance, heralded our 
arrival, and soon the government life- 
boat was sighted, plunging through 
the heavy breakers as she crossed the 
bar on her way out to us. In no time 
we were all ashore, and I was settling 
into my quarters at the regimental 
mess, overlooking the racecourse. 


Since there was nothing much 
for me to do in Lagos, my future 
chief, Major Gordon Guggisberg, 
R.E.,' arranged for me to be sent 
to the Eastern Province, where 
eventually I was to be in charge of 
the Survey. For a good month 
before my camps would be ready 
for the field I was to be attached 
to the staff of the Provincial Commis- 
sioner, Mr Frederick Seaton James,? 
who was about to make a tour east 
of Niger on what was virtually a 
recruiting campaign. For a large 
amount of labour would be required 
for survey and road construction 
in this vast uncharted area, where 
a few far-flung military posts had 
been established, from Onitsha on 
the Niger to Itu on the Cross River, 
to ensure the peace that existed 
officially throughout the land. 

Travelling with this dynamic 
personality, known everywhere on 
the Coast as ‘ Long James,’ was an 
education in all aspects of West 
African bush life, and what I was 
able to assimilate during the short 
time I was with him stood me in 
good stead in more than one ticklish 


1 Later Sir Frederick Gordon Guggisberg, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., Governor of the Gold 


Sst. 


® Later Sir Frederick Seaton James, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Windward Islands. 
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situation in which later I was to find 
myself. 

Although the West African bush 
was entirely new ground to me, 
and I was prepared for many 
surprises, one thing I had never 
expected to come up against in real 
life was the West African witch- 
doctor, or ‘ju-ju’ man, and I had 
never suspected that I might have 
to take this vile creature into con- 
sideration when planning my work. 

From ‘Long James’ I heard a 
good deal about ju-ju, and the 
difficulties its activities created in 
the smooth running of the admin- 
istration. While we were on tour, 
however, it kept its ugly head well 
below ground, and there was nothing 
but merry-making to welcome the 
Commissioner. As we _ travelled 
along, I was introduced to the 
Chiefs in the area where the Survey 
would be carried out, and all 
expressed the greatest enthusiasm 
and willingness to co-operate—labour 
and food, my absolute essentials, 
would be provided where and when 
required. One Chief, with the 
instincts of a true showman, staged 
a demonstration for us to show 
how his young men could cut perfect 
lines through the densest bush. 
In my turn I promised that the 
greatest care would be taken of 
their sacred groves and trees, and 
that their men would receive good 
pay and would not be overworked. 
We always parted from the Chiefs 
on the best of terms, and at the end 
of the tour everything in my garden 
appeared to be rosy. 

While we were together, Long 
James frequently warned me against 
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accepting the promises of the Chiefs 
at face value. The real power, he 
said, was still with the fetish priests, 
largely underground, but cunningly 
organised on the old basis of terror. 
The situation had changed consider- 
ably since the Aro-Chuko Expedition 
of 1902. Prior to this, so long as 
the fetish fraternity were allowed 
to prey on the bush people, they 
did not worry much about Europeans, 
but when we stepped in and destroyed 
their great fetish—the ‘ Long Ju-ju’ 
—an anti-European movement crept 
in which, for the first time in West 
Africa, was developing on pan- 
African lines. Not long before, 
Long James told me, two British 
officials were most cruelly murdered, 
as the result of fetish machinations, 


v 





and a considerable number of African | 


employees tortured and killed. To 
steady the nerves of the remaining 
employees, fairly drastic action had 
to be taken, and so far it seemed to 
have been effective. Later, when 
we finally parted, he wished me well, 
adding: “I hope you won’t run 


into trouble—I think we’ve done all | 


we can for your show, but one can 
never tell ! ” 

What Mr James had said left 
me with a certain amount of food 
for thought, but as all the Dis- 
trict Commissioners concerned had 
assured me that I should have no 
trouble, I felt that I could leave the 
future to look after itself, and departed 
in good spirits for Bonny, where 
my Survey Group was assembling. 


By the beginning of February 
I9II we were ready for the field, 
and in due course four camps 
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worked inland on a general line, 
Okrika, Aba, Awgu and Enugu,} 
at each of which places my head- 
quarters was in turn located. 

In charge of the permanent carriers 
and chainmen of the group was an 
African ex-sergeant-major of the 
Southern Nigeria Regiment, named 
Mamadu Sokoto, an outstanding 
Hausa soldier. But for him this 
story would not have been written. 
I first met him while with the 
regiment in Lagos, and realised 
what a splendid fellow he was. 
He had been in London for Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, and had a great 
admiration for everything British. 
He had been in most of the major 
punitive expeditions in Nigeria, 
including the Aro-Chuko of 1902. 
He spoke English well, but at times 
lapsed into pidgin. On some 
occasion one of his officers had 
presented him with a .45 service 
revolver, and he had become a dead 
shot with this. Shooting kola nuts 
from the tops of square-face gin- 
bottles, and this five times out of 
six, had given him a reputation 
throughout the regiment, and he 
was often called on to give an 
exhibition shoot. Just after my 
appointment to the Survey, the 
sergeant-major became due for dis- 
charge, and I at once applied for 
him to come to me as senior headman 
of my Group carriers. This ensured 
him well-paid employment in a 
congenial job and he jumped at it. I 
could not have made a better choice. 


After being in the field for some 
three months, the end of April 
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found me on my way to Enugu, 
where the Rest House had been 
lent me by the D.C. as a temporary 
headquarters while surveying that 
area. My H.Q. had gone ahead on 
the last of a three-day trek through 
the bush, but I myself was travelling 
light, visiting two camps on the way. 
I had with me only my police orderly, 
steward boy and two carriers, with 
a table, chair and chop-box. 

At midday we arrived at a fairly 
large and very clean-looking village, 
and here I decided to halt for lunch. 
My table and chair were placed by 
a village shade-tree and I sat down 
to await the meal my boy had started 
to prepare. 

Suddenly, to my astonishment, 
a white woman with fair hair, 
dressed in a long blue gown, came 
out of one of the huts and sauntered 
over towards me. She was rather 
bedraggled-looking, and was only 
too obviously one of those Europeans 
who had ‘gone native” We 
exchanged greetings, and I offered 
her my chair. “No, thanks,” she 
said. “I’m not staying for more 
than a couple of minutes; and I’m 
not asking you to my palace,” and 
she waved with a sickly smile to the 
compound she had just left. “I 
don’t entertain Europeans,” she 
continued, somewhat bitterly, “ they 
look down their noses at me, and 
I don’t like it, and what’s more, I 
won’t have it!” She spoke with 
a north-country accent, and went 
on aggressively: “I haven’t come 
out to you for any help or advice, 
so don’t worry yourself on that 
account. No, I’ve come along because 


1 Now the capital of the Eastern Province, Nigeria. 
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I thought you might wonder why 
the Chief had not come out to 
welcome you. Well, he’s very ill 
and can’t move, and his only son, 
who is my husband, is away at 
Onitsha on some legal stuff—he’s 
a lawyer. But if there’s anything 
you want, I can get it for you.” 
I thanked her and said I had every- 
thing. 

Then she relaxed a little. “ But 
see,” she said, “there’s summat 
I can do for you, if you'll heed me. 
In plain English,” and then she 
almost shouted at me, “clear out, 
or you and your chaps’ll be as dead 
as door-nails before you know where 
you are! I’ve been here for ten 
years now, and I know something 
of what’s going on, and I tell you, 
there’s plenty of trouble blowing 
up for you fellows. There’s an 
Aro chap at the bottom of it, and 
he’s got all the ju-ju men behind 
him, and all the bush people this 
side of Niger are scared to death of 
him. 

“TI saw this Aro chap once, but 
at the time I didn’t know who he 
was. He came to see my husband. 
He was dressed in a white European 
suit, like most of the factory clerks 
wear, and didn’t look to me a bit 
like a ju-ju man—most of them are 
just like beasts! But this one’s 
real big ju-ju and no mistake ; they 
say here that he’s the son of the 
head priest of that horrible ‘ Long 
Ju-Ju,’ which terrorised all this 
country when I first came out, and 
that his father was killed at his 
shrine by the English. Anyone agin 
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him just disappears like that,” and 
she snapped her fingers, “ but not 
till this chap’s people have made a 
nasty mess of him at some fetish 
stunt. His followers say he leads 
a charmed life and that no bullets 
can harm him—yes, he’s their 
Wonder-man all right! You can 
always tell when he’s about by red 
banners with a magic sign on them, 
being carried round by his people; 
they’re always out at big ju-ju stunts, 
and they mean blood-letting and 
lots of it—I wonder anyone’s left 
alive! My golly, if you only knew 
half the things that go on here, 
you'd get out while you have the 
chance, and pretty quick too ! ” 

I thanked her for what she had 
told me, though I must say that 
I was not very much impressed. 
I think she realised this, for she 
started afresh: “ Well, you’ve been 
warned! You may think I’ve been 
talking bunk, but that’s because 
you don’t know what you’re up 
against. I tell you again, get out 
while you can. If you won’t, and 
you all come to a sticky end, don’t 
blame me!” Having got that off 
her chest she turned on her heel 
and made her way back to the huts. 

I felt sorry for the woman, but 
did not attempt to get in touch with 
her again, thinking that the conditions 
in which she must live had affected 
her mind. Also, my job was a 
fairly strenuous one, and did not 
allow my thoughts to dwell on 
‘wonder-men’ and ‘magic’ banners; 
so having had my lunch, I pushed on 
to Enugu. 
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The Rest House at Enugu was 
the usual three-roomed, mud-walled 
building roofed with thick grass 
matting. It stood on high ground 
overlooking the huts and compounds 
of the village, which were half- 
hidden by the surrounding bush. 
The slopes were covered with rank 
grass and scrub, and at the foot was 
a running stream of good water. 
The Rest House was used by me as 
an office and store, and the men 
and I lived in tents and go-downs 
alongside. A flagstaff with the 
Survey flag was erected at the 
entrance of this small encampment, 
from which a path ran down to 
the stream. 

Headquarters then consisted of a 
small number of draughtsmen and 
clerks, Sergeant-Major Sokoto, three 
Escort Police, three Court Messengers 
(loaned by the D.C.), half a dozen 
permanent carriers—all ex-gun- 
carriers of the regiment—and my 
personal servants. There was also 
at that time a sick European surveyor, 
who was living in the store. 

Within two months I had become 
on most friendly terms with the 
Chiefs and people of the area under 
survey. All our requirements in 
labour and food had been met to 
the full, and I had been able to send 
most satisfactory progress reports 
to Survey headquarters at Lagos. 
In fact, I was looking forward to 
handing-over in about two weeks’ 
time and going on home leave. 


II 
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One afternoon I called on the 
Chief of Enugu and presented him 
with a ‘ Bee’ alarum-clock, in those 
days one of the most acceptable of 
gifts for any Chief. We parted with 
all signs of friendship, and within 
a couple of hours his eldest son 
arrived at the Rest House with a 
huge ‘dash’ of chickens, yams 
eggs and coconuts, to be followed 
later by a special gift of two young 
goats. Things could not have been 
better, and that night I slept soundly. 
I was awakened before dawn by my 
mosquito-net being raised, and I 
expected my boy to announce early- 
morning tea as usual. Instead of 
this, by the light of a storm-lamp 
that my boy carried I could see 
Mamadu Sokoto and one of my 
clerks with a Court Messenger whom 
we called Jumbo. Jumbo was wear- 
ing shorts only: his chest and arms 
were oozing blood from deep wounds, 
which were being dressed by the 
clerk as he stood there. Mamadu 
was the first to speak : 

** Jumbo say big trouble come for 
we, live small. Them bush people 
go catch him and done flog him too 
much. They be fit to kill him, but 
he done go for dark, and come tell 
you one-time. Bush people done 
tell him: big, big ju-ju man done 
come for village and make strong 
medicine, and live small, come kill 
all we.” 

This was a cheering awakening, 
with flickering storm-lamps, and the 
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smell of blood and sweat from 
Jumbo. It all sounded so fantastic, 
after the very friendly atmosphere 
of the previous afternoon, that at 
first I would not believe it. But 
there was poor Jumbo, who had 
collapsed on the floor of my tent 
from the effect of the flogging and 
loss of blood, and Mamadu calmly 
insistent that it must be true. We 
were not left long in doubt. 

Dawn comes quickly in West 
Africa, and as it broke, that morning, 
the beating of drums, and wild 
yells from the bush surrounding 
the lower slopes, heralded what I 
at first thought was to be a concerted 
attack on the Rest House. As it 
became lighter, however, we could 
see a host of Africans thick on the 
ground below, but making no sign 
of any forward movement. They 
were obviously awaiting a signal. 

I had become accustomed to 
periodic village ‘ gin-ups,’ at which 
drums were beaten and Dane guns 
fired, with wild dancing and terrify- 
ing yells. But this was different, 
very different, and now after the 
ominous warning of that pathetic 
white woman, I felt we were really 
in for trouble, and with no adequate 
means of combating it. It was 
clear that something had to be done, 
and done quickly, ‘and as a first 
step I had the sick.--man, who was 
completely helpless, brought from 
the store and placed in a chair 
among our tents, to be followed by 
our records and some of the more 
valuable items of equipment and 
stores. I was afraid of the Rest 
House being set on fire and burned 
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out. The clerks, carriers and 
servants saw to all this, while 
Mamadu and I, with the three 
Escort Police, took our stand by the 
flagstaff. 

It was now broad daylight, and 
through my glasses I could see 
more of what was going on below. 
On three sides between us and the 
rambling fringe of the village was 
a dense crowd, while a number of 
what looked like headmen, with a 
party of armed followers, had 
crossed to our side of the stream 
at the foot of the path and thus cut 
us off from our water supply. Then, 
suddenly, I saw several large red 
banners, with some device on them 
that glistened in the sunlight, being 
carried about among the crowd. 
These, I thought, must be the 
‘magic’ banners the white woman 
had spoken of, and I speculated on 
whether her ‘ Wonder-man’ would 
now appear. 

“What do you make of this, 
Mamadu ?” I asked. His reply was 
brief and to the point. “Plenty of 
trouble for we, sir.” But there 
was no sign of fear there, and I was 
more than glad to have him with 
me. We were both armed, but my 
.38 automatic could not compare 
with his .45 for stopping power, 
nor was I a very good shot. 

Suddenly there was a lull in the 
proceedings, a chorus of wild yells, 
accompanied by the stamping of 
feet that seemed to make the ground 
tremble. From the riverside an 
organised party of semi-uniformed 
men passed through the crowd and 
advanced up the path towards our 
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flagstaff. There were only about 
twenty of them, but all were excep- 
tionally fine specimens, wearing red 
shirts, khaki shorts, and a kind of 
Yoruba cap of red material, and all 
had heavy felling-matchets slung 
from their waists. This was obviously 
the bodyguard of the leader, who, 
a few yards ahead of the others, was 
quite the most colourful figure I 
have seen in West Africa, and was 
without any doubt the ‘ Wonder- 
man.’ Here, in fact, on our very 
threshold, was the heir to all the 
magic and terror of the famous 
‘Long Ju-Ju.’ 

A fine-looking fellow he was, 
with a more Arab than negroid cast 
of countenance, and one glance 
gave me the impression of a domi- 
nating and fanatical personality. But 
it was his dress that caught the eye ; 
briefly, he looked like one of the 
more prosperous Arabs one sees 
in Zanzibar and along the Per- 
sian Gulf, dressed in their best. A 
long brown gold-embroidered robe 
covered a white undergarment, and 
on his head was a white turban with 
a large plume of egret feathers. 
Round his waist was a British naval 
officer’s full-dress belt with sword 
attached. He was certainly quite 
unlike what I had envisaged a 
powerful West African ju-ju man 
to be, but he had probably dressed 
like that to impress me, modelling 
his get-up on the photograph of 
some eastern potentate—it was cer- 
tainly not West African ! 

Immediately behind the ‘ Wonder- 
man’ marched a standard-bearer, 
carrying one of those red banners 


that I had seen among the crowd 
below, but as it hung limply on its 
pole, I could not make out the 
glistening device that it bore. 

As the situation was developing 
it looked as though there might be 
only one answer, much as I disliked 
the thought of it, quite apart from 
the uncertainty of its result. While 
the party was still a little distance 
away, I said to Mamadu in an 
undertone and without turning my 
head: “If I say ‘fire,’ kill that 
fellow, and then be ready for the 
others.” “Sir!” he replied, as 
though on parade, and quite unruffled. 

Meanwhile, as the situation became 
tense on the high ground, the 
villagers thronging the lower slopes 
remained motionless, with their eyes 
glued on the flagstaff where Mamadu 
and I still stood with our three 
police. For us to have moved away 
would have been fatal. 

When they were within ten paces 
from us, the party halted, and 
glaring at me the ‘ Wonder-man’ 
snapped out: “You clear out. 
This no be your country. You 
get plenty warning. One white 
woman done tell you pass two moons. 
Now I go drive you. All your 
people for bush be my prisoners. 
I give order and they all die one- 
time. You give me one chit saying 
you all go and no come back—I let 
youallgo. Palaver set-—you agree ? ” 
This was flung at me without a 
pause, but in language clear enough 
to leave no doubt about what he 
meant. 

“No,” I replied, “ I do not agree, 
I am here on government job for 
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the good of your country and your 
people. If you try to stop me there 
will be plenty of trouble for you. If 
one of my men, European or African, 
is hurt, I shall hold you responsible!” 

He glared at me and laughed 
aloud: “ What you tink you go do— 
you be only small boy! You say 
you be here for good of bush people. 
We no agree. We know what be 
good for we. We no want white 
man—we no want gin.” He paused 
for a moment, then: “ You tink I 
make play—I show you,” and he 
gave some order to his standard- 
bearer, who waved his banner as a 
signal. ‘“‘ You look them people by 
big tree”; and he pointed. There, 
thrust through the outer line of 
villagers by some _ brutish-looking 
thugs, was one of my European 
surveyors, with his hands held behind 
him, and very much a prisoner. 

“Now, you see,” hissed the 
‘ Wonder-man,’ “I give order and 
he die one-time. You bloody white 
man, you say you no agree. You 
wait—we see!” His face became 
distorted with rage, he was working 
himself into a frenzy, and it was 
now or never ! 

“ Fire,” I said with a forced calm, 
and Mamadu fired. Down slumped 
the ‘ Wonder-man,’ and a second 
bullet hit him as he fell. His guard 
registered the most utter amazement, 
and literally reeled back. But the 
standard-bearer, a huge wild-looking 
fellow, rushed at me with a horrible 
yell, and his heavy matchet raised 
to strike. In a flash Mamadu had 
shot him down, and he fell dead 
almost on top of me. 
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The effect was immediate. The 
remainder of the ‘ Wonder-man’s’ 
guard turned and fled. Down the 
path and across the stream they 
ran, while the villagers below melted 
away and disappeared into the bush. 
In this sudden change of scene the 
European surveyor escaped without 
difficulty: his captors released him 
in a hurry and went off with the 
rest. He rushed up to us, none the 
worse except for hunger and thirst 
and some undressed scars acquired 
when he was being made prisoner 
in his camp on the previous evening. 

I was becoming anxious about my 
other three camps, which were about 
ten miles away, when suddenly two 
Court Messengers, who had been 
out arranging labour and food for 
them, arrived back at the Rest 
House. They had been with all 
three camps early that morning, and 
there had been no disturbances in 
those areas. They were astonished 
to hear that we had had trouble; 
for, when they passed through Enugu 
village only a few minutes before, 
all was normal, and they heard that 
the Chief’s eldest son was later 
coming up to the Rest House with 
a big present for me! This was 
a bit of a surprise, but seemed most 
opportune; for the party bringing 
the present could take back the 
bodies of the ‘ Wonder-man’ and 
his standard-bearer, which had been 
placed under a ground-sheet in the 
shade. 

Later Mamadu brought the magic 
red banner to me, and for the first 
time that day I felt like laughing. 
The magic sign was the word 
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‘Excelsior’ in large gold tinsel 
lettering. I heard afterwards that 
a number of these inscribed banners 
had been imported by one of the 
factories in Calabar, and that the 
whole consignment had been bought 
at a long price by the dead ju-ju 
man for distribution among his 
trusted followers. 

In due course, to the beating of 
drums, the Chief’s eldest son, with 
a largish party carrying the present, 
arrived at the stream. There they 
halted, and a younger son came up 
to ask permission for them to come 
to the Rest House. 

After the usual salutations, the 
elder son said, through my inter- 
preter, that his father had sent the 
presents in the hope that we might 
live in peace, and that he would 
buy as many cases of gin as I would 
sell him, for as much as I liked to 
charge for them. With that, five 
of his party came forward with sacks 
filled with two-shilling pieces—there 
must have been thousands of them. 
So this was what happened to the 
two-shilling pieces we paid out to 
our local labourers, and for which 
we so carefully obtained their receipt 
marks! All obviously found their 
way into the Chief’s private treasury, 
to pay for those dreadful orgies 
that more than once had kept me 
awake all night. Again I explained, 
for about the hundredth time, that 
I was not there to trade gin but to 
get on with the government work ; 
again, as usual, this was received 
with a sickly and doubting smile. 
There was something behind all 
this, however, and it did not take 


long to come out. The body of the 
‘ Wonder-man’ was the real object 
of the visit—I could have the sacks 
of two-shilling pieces if they could 
have the body. Fortunately, prior 
to their arrival, I had had second 
thoughts about returning the bodies, 
and had decided against doing so. 
We did not want the body of the 
‘ Wonder-man’ to provide sacred 
relics for some fetish shrine, and 
possibly start up another wave of 
ju-ju trouble. No, the only sound 
thing was to cremate the bodies in 
the presence of witnesses of standing, 
and here they were—the two sons 
of the Chief. In addition, and of 
this I felt certain, there would be 
members of the fetish fraternity in 
the party. This should be good 
enough, and the sooner we got 
going, the better. 

We had plenty of timber, and in 
no time we had a huge fire blazing 
away on some broken ground on 
the slope facing the main quarter of 
the village. All the members of the 
party, under guard of the Escort 
Police, were led to the fire, and then 
the two bodies—the ‘ Wonder-man ’ 
in all his finery, and his standard- 
bearer—were dragged over by my 
Hausa carriers and tossed to the 
flames like so much rubbish, magic 
banner and all. This must have 
been a bitter pill for most of the 
party, and they looked on in sullen 
silence, but I felt sure that news 
of this inglorious end to their bullet- 
proof leader would soon reach the 
inner circle of this ghastly fetish 
cult that held the bush people in 
such cruel bondage. 
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After I thought that they had had 
enough of this particular lesson, 
the party was led to the Rest House 
for a small ceremony, perhaps to 
some an even more bitter pill than 
the cremation. In front of the 
whole of my staff and servants, the 
younger son of the Chief was set 
to count out twenty-five pounds 
from one of the sacks of two-shilling 
pieces. Then, much to his disgust, 
the eldest son was told to hand the 
money over to Jumbo, the Court 
Messenger, as compensation for the 
ill-treatment he had received on the 
previous night in Enugu village. 
(This was of course far too much ; 
Jumbo would right willingly have 
been beaten up every day of the 
week for half the sum !) 

That seemed to be a suitable 
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ending to the day’s events, so the 
Chief’s sons and their party were 
bundled out of the camp with all 
the presents they had brought, and 
the sacks of two-shilling pieces, less 
Jumbo’s compensation. The return 
of these latter was a distinct blow to 
my people, and it went to my heart 
to deny them this heaven-sent booty. 

That was the end of the ‘ Wonder- 
man,’ and as far as the survey east 
of Niger was concerned, we had no 
further trouble with ju-ju, nor was 
the incident just recounted followed 
by any acrimony or delay in the 
provision of labour and food. The 
subject was never even mentioned. 

In ten days’ time my first tour of 
duty in West Africa came to an end, 
and after handing over, I left for 
home on leave. 
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THE crisis in Laos came to an end 
for the time being much as might 
have been expected. The civil war 
is still going on (as it has been, off 
and on, since 1953), and so is the 
indirect intervention of at least two 
of the Great Powers, the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.A. But since 
obviously the Great Powers were 
determined to avoid a head-on col- 
lision with each other, the problem 
ceased to be a major international 
crisis. The alarmist measures taken 
in January proved to be unnecessary : 
the concentration of the American 
Seventh Fleet, the summoning of an 
emergency meeting of the Council 
of the South-East Asia Treaty Or- 
ganisation, and the approach of the 
British opposition leaders to the 
Government to make sure that we 
would not be committed to war 
without Parliament being recalled. 
But that is not to say that there were 
no grounds at all for anxiety. On 
the contrary, although the crisis 
has petered out, the problem still 
remains. 

The situation in Laos has been 
compared both to the Spanish Civil 
War and to the Korean War. The 
first comparison is the more ob- 
viously apt, with the Russians and 
the Americans each supplying aero- 
planes and other equipment to the 
sides which they respectively support. 
But the second comparison is also 
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not misleading; for although Laos 
was never formally divided by inter- 
national agreement, as were Korea 
and Vietnam, there has in effect 
been a virtually independent state 
under the control of the Communist- 
sympathising Pathet Lao in the 
north of the country for some years. 
The Pathet Lao was supposed to be 
reabsorbed into the Laotian state 
after the Geneva agreements of 
1954; but the provision was evaded, 
undoubtedly with the connivance of 
both Communist China and Com- 
munist Northern Vietnam, which 
have common frontiers with the 
Pathet Lao areas. The extent to 
which the Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese are materially helping 
the Laotian rebels today is doubtful. 
The allegations that complete North 
Veitnamese units were invading Laos 
have been admitted by the Laotian 
Government to be fabricated. It 
is hard to separate Laotian and 
Vietnamese Communists (although 
racially they are quite distinct), 
because at one time they certainly 
had a common command. The 
Indo-China armistice in 1954, for 
instance, was signed by the same 
general on behalf of both armed 
forces. 

The recall of the International 
Supervisory Commission, appointed 
at Geneva in 1954 and dissolved in 
1958 at the request of a short-lived 





Laotian government, was an obvious 
suggestion towards a settlement, if 
only because there was no other 
that all parties could agree on. It 
would bring Indian, Polish and 
Canadian representatives back into 
Laos, which is less controversial 
than recalling the Geneva Conference 
itself. For that conference, which 
comprised all the Great Powers in- 
cluding Communist China, never 
reached unanimous agreement on 
anything: there were only a number 
of partial agreements, from most of 
which the Americans and even the 
Southern Vietnamese dissented. To 
confront the Americans with the 
Communist Chinese again at this 
moment, over so controversial a 
question as Laos, would be asking 
for trouble. 

But why is Laos so controversial ? 
It is of no importance in itself, but 
it borders six countries, some of 
which are exceedingly important : 
Communist China and North Viet- 
nam; pro-Western Thailand and 
South Vietnam ; neutral Burma and 
Cambodia. In Communist hands, 
it would be a threat to the great 
rice-producing areas of Burma and 
Thailand, which must interest China 
with its bursting over-population 
after ten years of bad harvests. It 
would also threaten Western in- 
terests in South Vietnam, and in- 
directly also Malaya and Singapore. 
In American hands, as the Com- 
munists see it, it would similarly 
threaten China, which wants its 
circle of buffer-states just as much 
as the Soviet Union. On all accounts, 
neutrality under international guar- 
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antee seems the best solution. But 
the task will be difficult. 

There are now three rival political 
forces in Laos: the pro-American 
government of Prince Boun Oum, 
which came to power by a military 
coup but received the constitutional 
blessing of the King; the pro- 
Communist rebels of the Pathet 
Lao under Prince Souvanouvong ; 
and the ‘neutralist’ former Prime 
Minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
who took refuge in Cambodia after 
his overthrow last summer. The 
last would seem to be the natural 
man to head a neutral government. 
But he is suspect to the Americans, 
both because he is related to Prince 
Souvanouvong and also because some 
of his followers (and perhaps he him- 
self) have thrown in their lot with 
the northern rebels. The British 
and French, on the other hand, 
have little faith in Prince Boun 
Oum. The problem of Laos is thus 
that there is not only no clear align- 
ment of forces within the strife- 
stricken country itself: there is none 
even between the Great Powers on 
whom its fate depends. 


Belgium’s revolution—for it is 
clear that the strikes and violence 
at the turn of the year had a revolu- 
tionary character—has been all the 
more painful for being long delayed. 
For nearly fourteen years after the 
war two aspects of Belgian history had 
enjoyed almost universal admiration. 
One was the success with which the 
Belgians recovered economically from 
the ravages of the war: a success 
rivalled only by Western Germany 
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. but beginning, in Belgium’s case, 


even earlier. The other was the 
skill with which Belgian colonial 
administrators appeared to have 
avoided the troubles that were afflict- 
ing every other colonial Power ex- 
cept Portugal. That Belgium and 
Portugal were the only exceptions 
to the general rule of colonial un- 
rest suggested that perhaps the 
attitude and influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church had something to 
But two years ago the 
facade began to crack, with the 
outbreak of riots in Leopoldville, 
the capital of the Belgian Congo. 
Almost at once the Belgian Govern- 


‘ment declared its intention to give 


up sovereignty over the Congo, a 
precipitate decision which was even 
more precipitately carried out last 
year. Now, as a direct result, the 
crack has spread to the home front, 
and the whole structure of Belgian 
unity is in danger. 

The Belgians are a people dedi- 


_ cated to a high level of material 


well-being, and very successful they 
had been about it. What most of 


| them have only just begun to realise 


is the extent to which success 
depended on the Congo, which is a 
uniquely rich source of minerals, par- 
ticularly diamonds, tin and uranium. 
These contributed substantially to 
the Belgian balance of payments, 


| particularly with the dollar area, 


besides keeping Belgian industry 
going. Although there are still 
very big Belgian investments in the 
Congo (chiefly in Katanga), the out- 
put is almost at a standstill. A 
setback to the Belgian economy was 


inevitable. So, probably, was some- 
thing like the austerity programme 
prescribed in the Loi Unique of M. 
Eyskens’s government. But equally 
inevitable was the resentment of the 
Trade Unions, whose members are 
already the most highly taxed of any 
workers in the European Economic 
Community, and who were now to 
see unemployment benefit cut as 
well. The strikes and riots suc- 
ceeded in their aim in so far as they 
made it highly probable that the 
government would not last long and 
that the austerity Bill would remain 
a dead letter. 

There is a much more serious 
aspect to the trouble, however. The 
unity of the two peoples composing 
Belgium has never been strong. The 
Flemings, mainly in the north, out- 
number the French-speaking Wal- 
loons of the south by about three 
to two. They are said to be also 
the more devout Catholics, which 
may be connected with the fact 
that they have a higher birth-rate. 
There is a strong feeling among the 
Walloons of anxiety about becoming 
a dominated minority. The leader 
of the strikes, M. André Renard (a 
fiery Socialist who is also, in a 
characteristically Belgian fashion, on 
the board of the Banque Nationale), 
has made himself additionally a 
symbol of Walloon separatism. De- 
mands were presented to the King 
for a federal system of two separate 
states, based on the two languages, 
Flemish and French. A _ conse- 
quential split very nearly took place 
within the Socialist Party in parlia- 
ment, and it was only with great 
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difficulty that the Walloon Socialists 
were persuaded to vote with their 
colleagues against the Loi Unique. 
Both the government and the opposi- 
tion, of course, had Flemish-speak- 
ing leaders, which added to the 
suspicions of the Walloon minority 
in the country. 

It used to be the great value of 
the Belgian monarchy, whose origin 
is partly German (from Saxe-Coburg, 
like our own), that it was neutral 
between the two Belgian peoples and 
stood above their divisions. Even 
when King Leopold II. blotted his 
copy-book in the Second World War, 
and could obtain only a little more 
than fifty per cent of the votes in 
the referendum on his return to 
the throne, it was still considered 
essential that the monarchy should 
be retained, though the monarch 
had to abdicate. Unfortunately the 
schism caused by the personality of 
King Leopold has not been entirely 
healed under his son and successor, 
King Baudouin, whom many Belgians 
regard as being far too much under 
the influence of his father and also 
of his step-mother, both still living 
in Belgium. The recent marriage of 
the young King might have been 
hoped, and may still be hoped, to 
mark the beginning of a new and 
happier era. But it has unluckily 
coincided with the eruption of a 
major crisis which was bound to 
break the surface sooner or later 
anyway. The loss of the Congo 
means that Belgium’s somewhat old- 
fashioned economic structure, in 
which virtually all financial power 
rests with only a few, very large and 
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not very dynamic corporations, has ‘\. 


to be drastically reshaped. A much 
greater transformation was carried 
out in Great Britain in ten or fifteen 
years after the war; but it is quite 
another matter to carry it out as an 
emergency operation in a country 
which is racially as well as politically 
divided. 


The tale of woe in the Congo 
continues unabated, and even now 
the Belgian Government cannot be 
acquitted of all responsibility for it. 
It was because Belgian forces began 
to return to the Congo after inde- 
pendence, when law and order had 
broken down, that the United Nations 
sent troops there in the first place. 
Belgian anxiety was natural, as there 
are still Belgian nationals, invest- 





ments and property in the country. 
But it is hard to believe that they 
were wise in allowing the territory 
of Ruanda Urundi to be used in 
January by the troops of Colonel 
Mobutu, the military ruler of Leo- 
poldville at the time, in order to 
mount an attack against supporters 
of the deposed Prime Minister, M. 
Patrice Lumumba, whom Colonel 
Mobutu held under arrest. Ruanda 
Urundi is not and never was a 
Belgian colony: it is a Trust Terri- 
tory for which the Belgians are 
responsible to the United Nations. 
It was inevitable that the ‘anti 
colonialist’ members of the United 
Nations should accuse Belgium of a 
breach of trust. But the special 
tragedy of the Congo in recent 
months has been not merely that 
it has divided the United Nations, 
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as well as the Western and Com- 
munist powers: it has also begun 
to divide the Africans themselves. 
The most striking example of the 

division of Africa that is now 
developing was the conference at 
Casablanca, convened in January by 
the King of Morocco. The con- 
ference was attended by representa- 
tives—in some cases heads of govern- 
ment, such as Presidents Nkrumah 
and Nasser—from Morocco, Libya, 
rebel Algeria, Ghana, Mali, Guinea, 
the United Arab Republic, and 
(rather oddly in the circumstances) 
Ceylon. The bag was a mixed 
one: three North African states, 
three West African, one Asian and 
one straddling Asia and Africa. Two 
of the eight (Ghana and Ceylon) 
are members of the British Common- 
wealth, though it may be doubted 
whether their decision to par- 
ticipate was taken in consultation 
with their fellow-members. Two 
others (Guinea and Mali) are former 
members of the French Communauté, 
and a third (Algeria) is a rebel from 
French sovereignty. There were, 
however, some notable African ab- 
sentees, including twelve independent 
members of the French Communauté, 
who had also met in conference 
shortly before at Brazzaville, as well 
as Nigeria, Ethiopia, Tunisia and 
Liberia. The significance of the 
last four absentees is that all of 
them have troops in the Congo 
under U.N. command ; and one of 
the main purposes of the Casablanca 
Conference was to reach a decision 
to withdraw the troops of each of 
the participating states from the 
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Congo unless M. Lumumba were 
released and restored to office. 

The decision was duly taken, 
though it did not look as if it would 
be unanimously carried out by all 
those concerned, and especially not 
by Ghana. Most of those present 
had other irons in the fire to which 
they attached a good deal more 
importance. President Nkrumah 
wanted the creation of a united 
African High Command, which on 
paper he obtained. The King of 
Morocco wanted a denunciation of 
the creation by the French of an 
independent Mauretania, which he 
wished to annex; and this he also 
obtained, even though Mauretania 
has been admitted to the United 
Nations and had recently been 
formally recognised by some of 
those who denounced it. President 
Nasser wanted a denunciation of 
Israel, which he too obtained. His 
task was made easier by the fact 
that Israel could be linked with the 
French, particularly in the field of 
nuclear energy: the Sahara bomb- 
tests were said to have been carried 
out ‘in collusion with Israel,’ which 
made the anti-Israeli vote safe. On 
the other hand, it was a notable feat 
for President Nasser to obtain such 
a vote, since Israel has provided a 
great deal of valuable if unostenta- 
tious technical assistance to the new 
West African states, especially Ghana. 
President Nkrumah’s vote may per- 
haps have been influenced by the 
much-publicised fact that he has an 
Egyptian wife. 

Like any conference with a rather 
random composition and a very 
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diffuse agenda, it is difficult to say 
exactly what it was about or what 
it achieved. But Casablanca must 
certainly be recorded as a notable 
success for President Nasser, whose 
influence in Africa is waxing even 
as it wanes in the Middle East. 
Those who have read his ‘ Philosophy 
of the Revolution’ will not be sur- 
prised at the extension of his interest 
to the whole continent of Africa. He 
is unlikely ever to dominate it, but 
he may contribute seriously to 
dividing it. If the Casablanca states 
crystallise into a lasting group, 
President Nasser is a likelier leader 
of it than President Nkrumah ; and 
that would tend to crystallise other 
groups in opposition to it. The fear 
is often expressed of a ‘ Balkanisa- 
tion’ of Africa, meaning that it 
might break up into a multiplicity 
of small, non-viable states with un- 
natural frontiers, all quarrelling with 
each other. The answer of many 
African leaders to this danger is 
‘ Pan-Africanism,’ aiming at political 
unification or at least federation of 
the whole continent; but of course 
each of them wishes to claim the 
leadership of the proposed union 
for himself. The present trend 
seems to be towards neither end, 
but something in between: the 
formation of mutually exclusive 
‘blocs.’ In the world outside Africa 
that, unfortunately, is another name 
for the ‘ Cold War.’ 


During 1959 no nuclear explosions 
took place anywhere in the world. 
During 1960 there were three, all 
carried out by the French in the 


Sahara. None of the three major 


nuclear powers—the U.S.A., the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain— 
has carried out any nuclear tests at 
all since the beginning of November 
1958, though each of them has 
reserved the right in certain circum- 
stances to do so. (The essential 
circumstance, of course, is that 
one of the others should do so 
first, which ought with luck and 
with the passage of time to make 
it increasingly unlikely that they 
will.) Meanwhile the same three 
powers have been closeted together 
since the same date in a conference 
at Geneva on the cessation of nuclear 
tests. The conference has made 
little recorded progress, but at least 
it is still in session, which is more 
than can be said for last year’s 
Disarmament Conference. 

The present state of affairs seems 
to rate at least a cautious optimism, 
apart from the French intervention 
in the competition. Even that inter- 
vention has so far had no more than 
negative results. The French have 
not been invited to join the Geneva 
Conference, which presumably means 
that the three major powers do not 
yet take them seriously as a nuclear 
power. The reason is not merely 
that the nuclear devices exploded 
by the French were of a relatively 
primitive type, but also that they 
have no adequate means of delivery 
of nuclear war-heads, whether by 
aeroplanes or by rockets. Nor have 
the French yet been admitted, as 
they undoubtedly hoped, to the 
same privilege as the British of 
sharing in American technological 
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secrets. Their continued exclusion 
from the inner circle may be taken 
as a warning to other Western powers 
which may be contemplating an 
attempt to manufacture nuclear 
weapons, that the first step on the 
road will not automatically lead to the 
opening of the American storehouse 
of secrets; and perhaps that idea 
was in President Eisenhower’s mind 
in refusing to open it to the French. 

Most encouraging of all, the French 
intervention has not been followed 
by any general renewal of tests else- 
where. But there is no ground for 
complacency about the long-term 
prospect of maintaining the mora- 
torium on tests by ‘ gentleman’s 
agreement,’ if the Geneva Conference 
does not come to a conclusion before 
long. It was always appreciated 
that after the concentrated series 
of tests carried out by the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union (and to a 
lesser extent by Britain) during 1958, 
at least a year or two would be 
needed by the experts to digest the 
results before any more tests could 
be usefully undertaken. That period 
of grace may now be running out. 

In the meantime, the sharpest 
reactions to the French tests have 
naturally happened in Africa, especi- 
ally among the independent states 
neighbouring the Sahara. Ghana 
severed diplomatic relations with the 
French after the first explosion last 
year, and Nigeria, which only became 
independent subsequently, did the 
same after the third explosion. De- 
spite French assurances, and despite 
the more acquiescent attitude of one 
or two of the ex-French colonies 
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in the neighbourhood, most West 
Africans believed that they were in 
grave danger from the tests. They 
also believed that it was a typically 
European action to expose Africans 
to such danger, instead of other 
Europeans. For this belief they 
unfortunately had some encourage- 
ment from the widely current rumour 
that the French originally intended 
to carry out their tests on or near 
Kerguélen Island, in the southern 
Indian Ocean, but gave up the idea 
because the South African Govern- 
ment protested at the danger of 
‘ fall-out ’ affecting its territory. 

One significant item in the story, 
however, has had very little publicity. 
The Ghana Government arranged 
for a scientific team, including British 
and American physicists, to go to 
its northern frontier in January 1960 
to record the results of the French 
tests, and promised to publish its 
report. No report was ever pub- 
lished; and it is surely certain 
that it would have been if the fears 
alleged by the West African govern- 
ments had proved well-founded. 
That they were not well-founded 
may be taken as proved even more 
directly by other scientific publica- 
tions made on great authority since 
that date, particularly the recent 
White Paper by a committee of the 
Medical Research Council, entitled 
‘The Hazards to Man of Nuclear 
and Allied Radiations ’ (Cmnd. 1225). 
This is the committee’s second 
report, and it admits that even the 
very restrained estimate of the dan- 
gers made in its first report erred on 
the side of pessimism. 
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What had undoubtedly never been 
appreciated before is the extent to 
which man had been exposed to 
radiation of different kinds before 
nuclear explosions were ever thought 
of. The largest dosage to which we 
are exposed is apparently ‘ naturally 
occurring background radiation,’ and 
it has been so since man first appeared 
on the earth. Next in importance is 
‘medical radiology,’ such as X-ray 
treatment, and one or two minor 
miscellaneous sources. Last comes 
the artificial bogey of ‘ fall-out’ 
from nuclear explosions. The rela- 
tive proportions of these three sources 
are roughly 100: 20:13 and that is 
even basing the calculation of ‘ fall- 
out’ on explosions up to November 
1958, when test explosions had 
reached their maximum and ceased. 
It is comforting to learn that, so 
far as radiation is concerned, nuclear 
explosions are twenty times less 
dangerous than X-rays and a hundred 
times less dangerous than just being 
alive. It is also intriguing to learn 
that one of the most dangerous 
places on earth to live, from the 
same point of view, is the state of 
Kerala in India, which has about 
eighty times as much natural radia- 
tion as most parts of the U.S.A. 
By a queer chance, it also had, until 
Nehru intervened in 1959, the only 
Communist government outside the 
Soviet orbit. 


Ugly and depressing though the 
state of the world may sometimes 
look, we cannot help drawing some 
comfort from comparing it with 
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the period described in Mr William L, 
Shirer’s massive and masterly new 
book, ‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich.’ If the Hitler régime 
was not the foulest blot on human 
history, then it will certainly do, as 
Mr Shirer’s fellow-countrymen would 
put it, until something worse comes 
along. It is no disrespect to the 
author to say that his story is the 
most nauseating that has been penned 
since Shakespeare wrote ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ and even that is a 
pale fiction by comparison. Shake- 
speare also provides the perfect theme 
for reviewing the ghastly story: ‘I 
have supped full with horrors.’ Yet 
even though the story is already 
well known, its macabre fascination 
is still in some strange way irresistible. 
Mr Shirer’s book, despite its enor- 
mous length of some 1250 pages, is 
exceedingly hard to put down—no 
ordinary tribute to a volume which 
is quite hard enough to pick up. 
Mr Shirer’s success is not due 
to his having anything particularly 
new to add to the story, apart from 
some vivid touches at first hand 
from his experience as a foreign 
correspondent in Germany before 
the war. (For instance, he personally 
heard a German general describe 
Hitler as ‘that carpet-eater’ in 
1938.) Nor would he claim to be 
a great or original historian. There 
are even one or two minor mistakes 
in his history—as how could there 
help being in so vast a work? Per- 
haps the least venial is his repetition 
of the familiar myth that in 1939 
Mr William (now Lord) Strang was 


1° The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich’: Secker & Warburg. 
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sent to Moscow to take charge of 
' the negotiations for an_ alliance 
L between the Soviet and Western 
governments, which Ribbentrop and 
Molotov soon afterwards forestalled. 
This error rests on the authority of 
Sir Winston Churchill, among others, 
and some colour was accidentally lent 
, to it by Mr Neville Chamberlain as 
Prime Minister. But it has long 
since been scotched by Lord Strang’s 
own autobiography, ‘Home and 
Abroad’; he was sent, he says, 
simply to brief the Ambassador in 
+ Moscow, who was in charge of the 
negotiations from beginning to end. 
Such blemishes apart, Mr Shirer’s 
work serves far more often to 
correct the errors of earlier writers 
_ in the light of more recent knowledge. 
: The process of refining our know- 
_ ledge of the Nazi period is an un- 
ending one. A dramatic footnote of 
Mr Shirer’s, for instance, added at the 
last minute, records the capture by 
the Israelis last year of Karl Adolf 
| Eichmann, who had disappeared 
| for fifteen years, and whom a tradi- 
tional respect for what is sub judice 
forbids one to characterise in suitable 
language. It is that sort of example 
which gives point to the special 
value of Mr Shirer’s book, and at the 
same time serves to show that 
‘history’s task is still unfinished. 
Although an enormous mass of 
material has already been published 
on the Nazis, and practically all of 
it has been read by the author, no 
‘one has previously put it all together 
‘on such a scale to be studied com- 
prehensively and in true perspective. 
We have seen it all before, but 
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only in bits and pieces. The whole 
horrible, breath-taking and virtually 
incredible panorama of treachery and 
sadism had still to be assembled 
into a single work. Here in Mr 
Shirer’s book we have it; and 
though it will be done again, it will 
be difficult to improve upon. 

And what have we? We have 
much that is terrible, and much that 
would be funny if the characters 
were not so detestable. There is 
Hitler choosing pictures for an ex- 
hibition, and putting his jackboot 
through those which displeased him. 
There is Goering addressing Ribben- 
trop in perhaps the least ill-chosen 
words of his career: ‘ You dirty little 
champagne salesman! Shut your 
damned mouth!’ There is Ciano 
describing Goering as dressed in 
‘something between what automobile 
drivers wore in 1906 and what a high- 
grade prostitute wears to the opera.’ 
There is Schacht planning to advise 
the German generals (but never 
actually having the courage to do so) 
that the war was ‘ unconstitutional ’ 
because it had never been voted by 
the Reichstag. There is a German 
staff officer assuring Ciano that the 
Italians had suffered no losses in 
Russia because they were running 
away too fast. There is Ribbentrop’s 
plot to kidnap the Duke of Windsor 
from Portugal in the belief that he 
could be used to overthrow the British 
constitution and dismiss Churchill. 
There is unlimited evidence of the 
moral cowardice of the German 
generals, with very few exceptions ; 
of the folly of the Russians until 
1941, and of the Italians till 1943; 
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of the bestiality of the S.S., if the 
word be not unjust to wild beasts, 
which know no better; and above 
all of the mad genius of Hitler and 
the strange ways of Providence, 
which finally brought him to ruin 
but first enabled him to destroy 
scores of innocent millions. 

Mr Shirer’s book leaves us in- 
evitably faced with two questions : 
was it all inevitable, and could it 
happen again? Nazism, it is clear, 
was not brought to power by any 
single factor alone, but by a chance 
combination of factors: the ruth- 
less determination of a few fanatics, 
the demoralisation and bitterness 
produced by the material and econo- 
mic collapse of the 1920s, and the 
moral weakness of an important 
section of the German people, especi- 
ally the professional classes. The 
first of these factors would not have 
sufficed alone, nor would it again 
without the others as well. Some 


doubts may still be felt about the 
German people; but at least there 
has been no repetition since the 
Second World War of the demoralisg- 
tion and bitterness which succeeded 
the first. Still, if Germany rates 9 
qualified optimism today, the thanks 
are due only to a very tiny handful 
of people, whose names stand out 
heroically from the mob of scoundrels, 
maniacs, perverts, cowards and nin- 

compoops that crowd Mr Shirer’s | 
stage. His tragedy is mercifully not 

entirely without heroes. Perhaps | 
the noblest, certainly the most touch- ; 
ing among them, are the two students 
of Munich University, Hans and 
Sophie Scholl, who were executed 
in 1943 for distributing anti-Nazi 
propaganda on their own initiative 
to their fellow-students. To these 
few alone Germany owes it that 
the country of Goethe and Bee 
thoven was not degraded beyond 
redemption. 
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